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JOSEPH LAUTNER 


Tenor 


Member of the Vocal Faculty of Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Price 15 Cents 
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QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, ONT., 


with Grant Hall in the foreground, where Edoardo Petri, director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company Choral School, will head the vocal department during the summer session, 








beginning July 11. 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New a 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Vi0o_in1st—Con puctoR—TEACHER 
Conductor Heckscher Foundation Symphony Orchestra 
211 Bedford Park Boulevard, yy G 
Tel.: SEdgwick 3-1536 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
sees | Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 


Gramercy Park, New York City 
Tel. GRamercy 5-6264 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
Endorsed by Epwarp Jounson of Metropolitan 


Opera Co. 
171 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 











GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 
Voice CuLture Operatic Coacu 
Bet Canto Metuop 
315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
New York City 


Studio: 138 West 58th St., 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty a of the Institute of Musical Art 
f the Juilliard Music School 
ae Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky E 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 














WALTER SQUIRE 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
Studio: 138 East 78th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT —— SCHOOL 
(Former! ee, for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker o No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 
1425 Seton, Met. Opera ee N. Y. 
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MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Established in N. Y. City, 1901. Endorsed by 1500 
artists in the musical world. All vocal defects adjusted 


154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
7-1472 


70 Carnegie Hall, 
Appointment By Telephone—ClIrcle 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER oF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, TracHer, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





GEORGE I. TILTON 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp PressyTerian Cuurcu 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





1RACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


oe — 57th Street 


New York. N. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

Teleph : PE 1 and HUmboldt 14298 


T . 








WM. EARL 
Author of the well known book “VOCAL 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti. 
This book may be obtained from music houses 
and booksellers. Price $2.00 
“We can think of no book for singers richer in isolated 

jewels of thought.’"—The Etude. 
Address: 57 W. 75th Street, New York 
Tel.: SUsquehanna 7-1079 


BROWN 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 


Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 





QO ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


Published weekly by ates Courier Coe, Inc., 
Class Matter January 8 


, 1883, at the Post 
Price 15 cents. 


COURIER 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
New York: 160 W. 73rd St., Studio 5-I = 
Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St. 


TRaf. 17-6700 
: Locust 3631 





WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia range 


132 West 74th Street : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7- 1291 ‘kenian Carroll, Secy 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at S 
Piano, Oncan ann Harmony saeueee 
Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School -#, Music and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St. 

SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal ke 1 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 








S AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 





ffice at New York, N. Y., 
Yearly Subscription $5. 00—Europe $6.25—Canada $8.50 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


113 West 57th Street, 
under the Act of March 3, 











New York. Entered as Second 
1879. 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





ELIZABETH NEWMAN 


INSTRUCT Pop. RSELF—To Harmonize, Transpose, 

Modulate an ead at Sight, from her latest book 

“ADV ENTURES” WITH CHORDS AND (FAVORITE) 

'UNES.”’ Price $1.10 Postpaid. Address: Author at 
34 East 50th Street, New York City 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 


Phone: Pine, 7-6625 
Summer Session, Oneonta, N. » July-September 





MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
tn Speecu anv Sone 


Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 





EDWIN GRASSE 


VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 
ConpDUOCTOR 
Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music, Phila. 
and Faculty of Musie Dept. of University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 West 51th Street 
New York City Telephone: Circle 17-6816 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
Huntting Inn, East Hampton, L. | 
Jntil September 4th 





THE CARL FIQUE S 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Theory, 
Action, Dancing Faculty: t 
Director; F. W. Riesberg; Bruno 
Helen Zottarelli. Free S« ese ave shops 

28 So. PoRTLAND AVB., BROOKI N . NEvins 8-3462 


STU tail 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 


Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Piacine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 


Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 
Auditions by Appointment Only 








FIFTY-THIRD 
YEAR 
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Katherine Carey, successer to Mrs. Bebcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Center of Trinity 

(London) 
Address Secy., 





Authorized Local College of Musie 


Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. 


FRANK TAURITZ 


ia Feenoe, Itai, SPanisn and a 


Diotion; Lanevacwp Cosacn. 
1843-16th &., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Tel. BEnsonbarst 6-6146 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


St. George, 8. I. 








CHICAGO 


MUSICAL 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mgt.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
21 Cohawney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
srudion 503 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Pieno—Horece Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOIOCE 











Ss Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York City 





ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT _ TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on Guction ond ant 

t of Lilli Lebmann 
@rvpio: 815 Cagmmom Hatt, N. Y. 


$MARGOLIS au 


1425 montany, « Sulte 38, New York City 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


»SHAFFNER 


T SOPRANO — Soloist St Bartholomew's Chureb 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-1150 








method 
BAvenswood 8-6965 











New York 











CATHERINE WIDMANN 


COACH — TEACHER OF PIANO 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 


160 W. 3rd 8t., New York 


TRaf. 17-6700 


Sherman Square Studios, 


Phone: 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Calif. 


caroline, () WE scsinin 


50 W. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


eacher oF Many Prominent ao ooe 
KIMBALL BUILDING HICAGO 
N. Y. C. 


WARFORD *:'=-* 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-3840 or ClIrcle 17-9636 for Appointment) 


* KINGSBURY-CERATI 


I Vorce — Srace Tecuanic — Diction 
O Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
N 70 Seventh Ave., New York -Helsea 3-7786 


ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
In Europe During the Summer 
c/o American Eapeese, Berlin, Germany 


H ALL CLOVIS 


TENOR 
In Europe During the Summer 
c/o American Express, Berlin, Germany 








67th St., New York City. Tel.: SUsq. 7-4950 








TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 

















WIOLIN MEASTERY 
ARR 
HONONOWVEE ¢€ ii 


Studie: 1265 Walten Ave. Brea. N. T. Tel. JErome 7-8042 





8 
uU 
s 
a SINGING 
N 
s. 


Stadie 717 Tel.: Circle 7-0187 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—-79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


MME. TROTIN 


Author of “Key To MusiciaNsHip” 
Forms Musicians (Singers and Players) 

On sale by mail only, 805 Carnegie Hall, New York 
For appointment, Tel. UNiversity 4-3803 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON, HACKETT 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Planist—Accompanist—Coach 
EACHER OF Piano 
Sherman Square Studios, . 3rd &, N. ¥. C. 
TRafalgar 1-6700 


HADDEN-ALEXANDER 


PIANIST—Special MacDowell programs 
Personal Representative, Marion Kent Carter, 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


SANTELLI 


SOPR 
Season 1932- 1933 0 now booking 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th 8t., N. Y. 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
25 West 68th St., New York 
Tel: ENdicott 2-7909 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept a limited number of pupils for season 1932-19383 
Address: 490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: STagg 2-2957 


o MONTI-GORSEY 


. DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opmea Company 
A 911 


V. NOLA = 


rudiments of voice culture to the highest pinnacle of perfec- 
tion. Free Voice Trial. Stuprio 605, Steinway Hau, 
New York Tel.: ClIrele 17-4726 or STillwell 4-0679 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 37th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-1732 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter’s Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
H. Tt. Fitzstwons, Publ., 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Chicago 




















Chicago 





Operatic and Concert 











MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowwenHUSS 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Specialists 


Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 

809 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 

MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 


Studio: 


Tel. 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. CIrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers ef Singing) 





COURIER 


HARTMAN -VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Srupio: 215 W. 75th 8t., N. ¥Y. Tel: TRafalgar 17-2377 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


OOMPOSER-PIANIST 
Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


EROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 


Personal Representative Edna Horton 
1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupios 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Redio 
Appointment only: 171 West 71st St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2- 7737 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K RA F T 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 




















Chicago 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyene cas 
be taught te sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yicti'musie 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


HATTIE M ANN 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers 
specialties 


Address—15 West llth St. N. Y. City 


ADOLPH PICK 


Mery PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
405 Rascher Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
wo Wenaee Long Beach 2016 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


& THOMPSON Siskist 


R 
in Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
A 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 7-3722 














Chicago 








JOSE NARCISO KACHIRO 


FIGUEROA 


Spanish Instrumentalists 
Personal Rep.: Edna Horton, 1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
Tel. Harrison 5930 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist etaieee oy ny gO 
logical Seminary. Director of the School of Sacred me ae 
Union Theological Seminary. 412 Fifth Ave., N, Y. 











OTTO LUENING 


2% years aun director 0: Eastman Sehool 
Vocal Co joach—Theory a3 ana t Gempestiion 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel MAin 4-6935 








Soprano 


Concerts 





V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JospPpHINe Loconesm, Emity Dar, Nanoyv 
MoCorp, HaLiip STILes, CLAIRE ALOEB, BTO. 
145 West 80th St., New York 
Phone SUsouechanna 1-7763 


sDANIELL 


Rudimentary Training for Beginners 





E Specialist in Voice Placing 
Studio: 131 W. 10th St., 1..¥.C. Tel, MOnument 2-0777 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSI 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 





SUs. 7-9155 





PIANO and THEORY 
— in Adult Instruction. 
Be and Advanced. Poise 
Relaxation, Nerve Control. Con- 
centration. 
166 W. 13ep 8t., New Yore City 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-8788 


NAT. D. 


KANE 





ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 
Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


BEATRICE DESFOSSES 


Soprano 
210 East 77th St., New York City 
Telephone RHinelander 4-2174 


EDWIN SWAIN 


BARITONE TEACHER OF SINGING 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C. Tel. Sus. 7-1152 




















BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
Anything in Music 
REMEMBER YOUR HOME 
DEALER 











CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Charch 
* Tracner or Voics 
Union Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


Wilson LAMB 


TONE TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
on Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 


New York 











MOTHERS and TEACHERS 
CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 


Pict gs—Stories 
Piano ogg EE ggg 
Mel Verses, rmonies. 
tion lesson $5.00 will sooly” on full 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th 8t. NEW YORK CITY 





LILLIAN 


Soprano 
Tracuer or Sincine 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmans 
New Yorx: Newark: 
160 W.73rd St. 24 Park Pi. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 








(FRANK) 


VOICE 


14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. 





(ERNESTO), 


La FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


PIANO 
La Forge voice method used and endorsed by Mme. Margaret Matsenauer, Miss Emma Otero, Messrs. Lawrence 
Tibbett, Richard Crooks, Harrington van Hoesen, and many others. Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-8993 
Weekly radio programs WABC (Columbia System) Thursdays at 3:00 


Summer School to Sept. 1st 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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German Musikverein Invades 
Switzerland for 


Annual Tonkinstler-Fest 


Only Three Out of Thirty-Three Works Worth Performing— 
Hindemith’s Modernist Oratorio Gets Second Hearing— 
Unknown Youngster Named Schubert the Surprise of 
the Festival—Toch and Hindemith Tower 
Above a Welter of Mediocrity 


By HERBERT F. PEYSER 


ZuricH.—About the best thing that can 
be said of the sixty-second session of the 
Allgemeine Deutsche Tonkiinstlerverein is 
that it took place in the worthy city of 
Ziirich under ideal weather conditions. 
The festival proper (it ran from June 10 to 
14—in other words, a couple of days less 
than last year’s convocation in Bremen) 
was chiefly a chronicle of small beer. Out 
of a total of thirty-three works of one sort 
or another spread over five different occa- 
sions, not more than two or three were more 
than moderately worth while. There was 
much cheering and beating of palms over 
everything sung or played. But the effu- 
siveness of Teutonic audiences has to be 
taken with very liberal dosages of salt. 

One cannot always be honestly certain 
just what the Allgemeine Deutsche Ton- 
kiinstlerverein is driving at. When Liszt 
founded it in 1861, the first object of the or- 
ganization was defined as “the cultivation 
and furtherance of German musical life in 
the sense of a progressive development.” 
The Verein has, in the interim, done many 
things in many places but in the past few 
years it seems to have been interested prin- 
cipally in diffusing the second and third rate. 
Nor does it even pursue consistently the ideal 
of a “progressive development.” There are 
fully as many platitudinous and reactionary 
compositions exposed at these concerts as 
there are experimental and modernistic ones. 
No doubt, influence and politics dictate their 
choice. A glance at the names constituting 
the executive committee will explain a great 
deal. 

HinvEMITH Oratorio HAs FINE 
PERFORMANCE 


The festival offered several first perform- 
ances, but the majority of the scores 


brought forward had already been presented 
in this or that German city, sometimes as 
much as a year or two earlier. The first 
concert in the ugly old ginger-bread Ziirich 
Tonhalle paid exclusive tribute to Paul 
Hindemith, with his modernistic oratorio, 
Das UnaufhGrliche. No dissection of this 
opus which Otto Klemperer inflicted on 
Berlin last November is necessary and 
which must be frankly. detested for its 
sophisticated, mechanistic hardness and its 
desolate sterility. 

The performance, presided over by the 
really gifted and vital Swiss conductor, Dr. 
Volkmar Andreae (who directed all the 
principal concerts of the series), stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the Berlin one ex- 
cept as regards the soprano, tenor and bass 
soloists. In comparison with these, the ad- 
mirable Berlin oratorio baritone Hermann 
Schey (who was much and gratefully in evi- 
dence at the respective Tonkiinstler events) 
shone with a double effulgence. On the 
other hand the Ziirich Mixed Choir, sec- 
onded by the members of Lehrergesang- 
verein and a boys’ chorus, sang with superb 
spirit and uncommon proficiency of choral 
discipline. Excellent, too, on this as on 


(Continued on page 17) 


Schillings Elected President 
of Prussian Academy 


Bertin.—Max von Schillings, composer 
and former head of the Berlin Opera, has 
been elected president of the Prussian Acad- 
emy of Arts, as successor to Max Lieber- 
mann, German impressionist painter. This 


is the first time since its foundation in 1816 . 





London Musical Forces Combine 
Under Leadership of Beecham 


Virtual Fusion of Philharmonic and Symphony Orchestras— 


Covent Garden, 


English Opera, 


Sadlers’ Wells 


Theatre and Phonograph Companies in It, 
Too — Courtauld as Chairman 
BY CESAR SAERCHINGER 


Lonpon.—Sir Thomas Beecham is about 
to become the de facto chief of all of Lon- 
don’s musical forces, with the exception of 
the B. B. C., unless present plans fail, which 
is unlikely. The negotiations, which, the 
Musical Courier learns, are in an advanced 
stage, involve the biggest reorganization and 
consolidation of English musical activities 
that have taken place in recent times. They 
concern both symphonic and operatic organ- 
izations and tend to concentrate musical in- 
terest in the hands of one single, powerful 
group. 

The outstanding facts are these: 

The London Symphony Orchestra wiil be 
reorganized under the artistic direction of 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Its new personnel 
will comprise the best elements of the pres- 
ent orthestra and that of the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

The Royal Phitharmonic Society, Eng- 
land’s oldest concert-giving body, will dis- 
band its orchestra, allowing certain of its 
elements to fuse with the London Symphony, 
and will employ the new orchestra for its 
own series of subscription concerts, in- 
creased to ten, to be conducted by distin- 
guished guest conductors, including Sir 
Thomas Beecham. 

The London Symphony will abandon its 
own series of subscription concerts, in- 
lot with the Philharmonic, but will establish 
a new series of fifteen Sunday concerts at 
the Queens Hall. It also will go on tour for 


fifteen concerts, both London and tour con- 
certs being conducted by Beecham. 

In addition, it will play the eighteen con- 
certs of the Courtauld-Sargent series, the 
Robert Mayer Children’s Concerts, a two- 
months’ opera season at Covent Garden 
(with Beecham as principal conductor), and 
its usual festival engagements. It also will 
have a contract for fifty or more recording 
engagements with the two major phonograph 
companies, each of which will be repre- 
sented on the executive board. 

This new directorate will have as its chair- 
man Samuel Courtauld, the biggest British 
artificial silk manufacturer, whose company 
also controls the largest rayon company in 
America. The directors will include also 
Lord Howard de Walden, England’s wealth- 
iest peer; Robert Mayer, founder of the 
famous children’s concerts and Harold 
Holt, successor of Lionel Powell. There 
will be a special committee of fifty. ran- 
tors, headed by Lady Cunard, providing for 
an expected deficit of $25,000 on the ped 
concerts. The management of these con- 
certs, as well as the provincial tour, will be 
in the hands of Mr. Holt. 

Beecham will thus be in supreme com- 
mand of the only first-rate orchestra outside 
the B. B. C., and through it, of the Covent 
Garden season. The position of Colonel 
Blois, general manager of the Covent Gar- 
den Syndicate, and of the syndicate itself, is 

(Continued on page 10) 


that a musician has been elected to the 
presidency of this august body. The music 
section of the academy is to celebrate its 
centenary shortly. RK, F. 


Cleveland Stadium 
Opera Opens Before 
Audience of 10,000 


Mary Garden Sings Carmen in 
Spectacular Performance 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


CLEVELAND, O.—Splendor, color and _ in- 
genious settings thrilled 10,000 spectators 
who heard Mary Garden sing Carmen at the 
opening performance of the Cleveland Stadi- 
um Opera on June 29, staged by Dr. Ernest 
Lert and Laurence Higgins. 

Miss Garden, energetic, and vivacious, dis- 
played her usual histrionic ability, and used 
her voice to excellent advantage, winning 
ovation after ovation. The mellifluous tenor 
of Pasquale Ferrara was applauded and his 
Don Jose was excellently portrayed. A 
dashing Escamillo was introduced to the 
audience in the person of Mostyn Thomas, 
who gave a rousing delivery of the Toreador 
Song after a most dramatic entrance. Carlo 
Peroni conducted. The orchestra, recruited 


(Continued on page 9) 





RECORD BREAKING 
ATTENDANCE AT 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


22,000 Persons Present at First of 
Summer’s Outdoor Concerts 


(Special telegram to the Musical 
Courter.) 


Hottywoop, Caut.—A record break- 
ing audience attended the opening of 
the Hollywood Bowl concerts, féting 
Conductor Alfred Hertz and Mary 
McCormic, soprano, who was encored 
in Charpentier’s aria from Louise. 
Hertz was given ovations after the 
Rienzi overture, Beethoven's fifth 


symphony and the prelude to Parsifal. 
B. Ek U. 











Paris Opera-Comique to 
Close Temporarily 


Paris—The Opéra-Comique will be 
closed for three months, according to an 
official announcement. Financial difficulties 
are said to be the cause of suspending activi- 
ties at the theatre, although Sub-secretary of 
Beaux Arts Jean Mistler stated that despite 
the increased deficit the Opéra-Comique will 
reopen in October. >. 





given for record crowds. 


tion capacity attendance. 


Jan. 2—New York City—Metropolitan Opera 
ee. igen for performance 
Chicace 0, Ne Parsifal remounted by 

icago Opera for packed house. 
Opera House practically sold out 

for La Juive. 

New York City—Capacity audience 
hears Victor Chenkin at Guild 


Theatre. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Philadelphia Or- 
chestra heard by enormous audi- 
ences. 

Crowded house attends perform- 
ance of Haensel and Gretel by 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 


pany. 

Orange, N. J.—Capacity audience 
hears New Jersey Orchestra. 
Memphis, Tenn.—Sold-out house hears 
fugenia Buxton in recital. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—5,000 attend Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra 

concert, 

Denver, Col.—Full house greets Al- 
bert Spalding. 

El Paso, Tex.——-Liberty Hall packed 
for performance of The Mikado. 

Houston, Tex.—The new Junior Sym- 
phony Orchestra is functioning 
successfully on a_ self-supporting 
basis. 

Providence, R. I. — Helen Henschel 
greeted by capacity audience. 
Richmond, Va.—Record audience hears 
Lawrence Tibbett at the 

Mosque. 

Ontario, Can.—For the first time in 
the history of the town, every 
seat in the auditorium was sold 
(English Singers), and 250 ex- 
tra seats had to be added. 





NO DEPRESSION IN MUSIC 


Attendance Records at Opera, Concert and Recital During the 
Current Year Prove That the American Public Wants Music 
Now More Than Ever Before and Will Support the 
Worth-While Attractions 


STAGGERING FIGURES AND OTHER DATA 
GIVE LIE TO MUSIC PESSIMISTS 
An Editorial 


Apparently there are many people who feel that music like other business 
has been a victim of the world depression. 
like these everyone suffers, it is encouraging to note that the attendance 
records all over the country not only disprove lack of interest and scarcity 
of funds for music, but also show an increased desire for good programs 


In proof of this statement the editors have selected at random from 
issues of the Musical Courier during the current year, a miscellaneous list 
of opera, concert and recital appearances throughout the country and other 
unbiased data pertinent to the question, gathered by representatives from 
first-hand knowledge, newspaper reports and official statements. 

In publishing this material, we realize that there are many performances 
omitted, due to the fact that the size of the audience was not mentioned 
in the report and we are quoting only from such articles as definitely men- 


In the following list are shown the date of the issue of the Musical 
Courier from which the data is gathered, the name of the city in which the 
program was given, and the attendance figures and other information. 


While it is true that in times 


New York City—Impossible to seat all 

who attended the Christmas play 

at The David Mannes Music 

School. 

Francisco, Cal.—California Club 

was filled for program by Ione 

Pastori-Rix. 

Portland, Ore.—Huge audience hears 

ercy Grainger. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Success of sym 
phony orchestra leads directors 
to plan permanent organization 
Capacity audience hears Marjorie 
Ryan’s monthly musicale. 

Baltimore, Md.—New York Philhar- 
monic draws capacity throng. 
Harold Bauer attracts house at 
Peabody Conservatory. 

Overflow audiences hear Maurice 
Marechal and Benno Rabinof. 

New York City—Several thousand 

persons onda The Messiah at 


Carnegie Hal 
Santa Monica, Cal. $50,000 has been 
public musical 


San 


donated for 
activities. 

Boston, Mass.—The College of Music 
as grown so rapidly that addi- 
tional quarters have been secured. 

New York City—Another capacity house 
heard Guy Maier. 

Town Hall sold out for La Ar 
gentina. 

Cleveland, O.—Cleveland’s music sea 
son proves artistic and financial 
success. (headline) 

San Francisco, Cal.—8,000 crowd Ex- 
position Auditorium to hear Mary 
Garden and Symphony Orches- 
tra, December 29. 

(To Be Continued) 
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VIENNA, GREATEST SHRINE OF Music 


Where Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms and Other Mighty Masters Lived and Are Buried 
By ALFHILD TRONDSEN 


F all the cities in the world there is dows lighting the dim aisles, and shone upon one corner of the five-story building some may be seen upon application to the care- 

not one that can compare in wealth of | the figure of the Madonna near the altar. years ago. taker. The State Park of Vienna contains a 

music shrines with Vienna, now, alas, From the choir gallery above the entrance Near the town of Médling, a few miles magnificent monument to Schubert. 

a shadow of its former greatness, yet came the music of a Schubert Mass. A from Vienna on the edge of the Vienna One of the most popular of the weekend 
still possessing a charm that neither pov- choir rehearsal was in progress. Knowing forest, is the Holdrich Mill, a favorite re- resorts of the inhabitants of Vienna is the 
erty nor other hardships can efface. Vienna, that the rich toned organ which I heard sort of Schubert and his friends during the Wiener Wald (Vienna Forest) famed in 
the city of Strauss, Schubert, Haydn, Bee could not have been there when the composer summer months. It was here that Schu- song and story, whose charms have been im- 
thoven, and innumerable other famous com- was choir director, I asked an elderly at- bert received the inspiration for his Mullerin mortalized by Johann Strauss in his famous 
posers! There is a magic in its very name,  tendant if the original organ had been pre- Lieder, and in fact it is believed that several waltz, Tales Jfrom the Vicnna Woods. 
which tantly suggests the many great served. He beckoned me to follow him and of the songs were written during the com- There the Viennese frolic and picnic, or 
musicians who hi lived and worked and led the way up a winding stairway to the  poser’s visits to the spot. The original patronize the numerous open air restaurants, 
achieved immortality there gallery and into the midst of the choir re- buildings are standing, but the old mill wheel where they may be found drinking their 

One of the very few of these musicians hearsal, which was temporarily suspended is silent now, although the brooklet still coffee with “schlagobers” (whipped cream) 
who were native Viennese, was Franz Peter while my guide explained our errand. None flows placidly on its course through the ever a favorite pastime. Groups of students 
Schiube rt, born on January, 1797, in Lichen of the others spoke English; I did not speak green meadows. However in spite of some on walking tours through the forest halt be- 

al, then a suburb of Vienna, but today a neath the trees to sing old folk songs while 
art of the city. At 54 Nussdorfer Strasse 3 Ss ab 5 one of their number accompanies them on a 
the birthplace of the composer, a two-story ; guitar, brought for the purpose. 
with a bust of Schubert above the ; . Vor. way, 3EETHOVEN’s Various Homes 


tl 
P 
is 
he 


door. 
At the time tl Schubert family lived 
there it was known as 72 Himmelspfort 


Beethoven, as every musician knows, was 
not a most desirable tenant owing to his 
grund. The original sign, bearing the street eccentric habits, neither was he easily satis- 
name and number has been preserved and sits tthe : j fied. As a consequence he changed lodgings 
today hangs near the narrow stairway | ens = ; ‘ ‘e , Se very frequently so that today in Vienna there 
ing to the second story from the little court , ; ; are many houses which bear tablets stating 
yard which is entered from the street that Ludwig van Beethoven at one time lived 
’ The Schubert family occupied — three t , there. Chief among them is the house at 
mall rooms at the back of the house on : H ro , ; 8 Mokerbastei, situated on the site of oe 
the second floor, in one of which Franz ' old city bastions, where Beethoven lived < 
Peter was born Today the entire second various times from 1804-15. It was pari 
floor is a museum, containing Schubert's those years that the fourth, fifth, and sixth 

symphonies, Fidelio, the Leonore Overture, 
and several other works were written, all 
duly recorded on a tablet placed on the front 
eevigte. The latter comprise some of Schu of the house at the third story, where the 
bert’s best known compositions, among them a oa : rooms occupied by the composer are 
being the original manuscripts of Hark! , ’ - - ‘Jn located. 
Hark! the Lark, Gretchen am Spinnrade, : To Heiligenstadt, that peaceful suburb of 
The Maiden’s Lament, the Mass in F (com . , ; Vienna where Beethoven spent several of his 
posed when Schubert was seventeen years ‘ summers, all music lovers who visit the city 
old), the Rosamunde ballet music, and the make a pilgrimage, first to the house in 
manuscripts of the composer's early opera The courtyard of Beethoven House, Heiligenstadt Probusgasse where the Heiligenstadt testa- 

There are also pictures of Schubert and ment was written, and then to the Beethoven- 
his friends, Schober and Von Schwind; German. But no matter. One of the mem modern alterations, it is not difficult amid gang (Beethoven Walk), a promenade 
Therese Grob, who sang in the choir of the bers of the choir arose and escorted me to the idyllic and picturesque scenery to recon- shaded by ancient trees, where the composer 
Lichenthal Church; of Caroline Esterhazy, a room opening off the gallery where the — struct the scene as it was when Schubert sat must often have paced despairingly as he 
his youthful pupil; and of the Schl little one-manual organ played by Schubert there beside the flowing stream and sang recognized the symptoms of oncoming deaf- 
Zeliz, the Esterhazy estate in Hungary, is kept. And then my guide politely led the the charms of the beautiful Miller Maid. ness. A bust of Beethoven has been placed 
where Schubert spent two summers as music way to another part of the church where an All lovers of Blossom Time, the operetta at one end of the Beethovengang, and in the 
instructor to Count Esterhazy’s daughters ancient church register was produced and known in Europe as the Dreimader’! Haus, lovely little Heiligenstadt Park is a marble 

At the Imperial Royal Convent, now the its time yellowed pages turned until the are interested in the picturesque little house statue of the composer. At No. 2, Pfarr 

Collegium, a four-story building on entry of the baptism of Franz Peter Schu at 10 Schreivogel Gasse, where it is said Platz, is another Beethoven house, a typical 
Nace, Schubert was a stu bert was reached Schubert was often a visitor. Three sisters, Viennese dwelling of its period, with a 
3, as a tablet above the On our return to the gallery the bust of | friends of the composer, lived there, and charming little courtyard where ivy and 
several years he sang in Schubert, placed in front of the organ, was their dwelling is known as the Dreimader’l purple grape vines cling to the white stone 





piano, guitar and chair, several small articles 
of personal property, including his watch 
and epectacies, and many pictures and manu 


dent 


| 
from 1808-13 
door attes For 


Strasse Haydn Monument 


Hof Kappelle, in the ram- called to my attention by the patiently wait Haus, or House of the Three Maidens. walls, climbing to the roof, while in a deep 
2 Today the of Kappelle ing members of the choir, who, with the (The original of the house referred to in the niche in one corner of the house is an ancient 
its excellent boy choir, a service kindness and good humor so typical of the song from Blossom Time, “There is in old _ statue of St. Florian. 

of the many musical treats Viennese, seemed not at all annoyed by the Vienna Town.”) The great Eroica Symphony was written 
] sitors nfortu delay my advent had caused, and _ after At No. 6 Kettenbriicke Gasse is the four at the time its composer lived in the house 
during friendly “Auf Wiedersehns” from the entire story building in a few rooms of which Schu- which is still standing at No. 92 Dobling 
eatest num group, I departed, and the choir resumed pert spent his last days and where he died Haupt Strasse. In Unter Dobling, a suburb 
interrupted practice November 19, 1828, after a short illness. At of Vienna famous for its Heuriger, (where 
Not far from Schubert's birthplace at No. his own request he was buried near Bee-  ¢very vintner and restaurant owner continues 
3 Sdulengrasse is the house in which the  thoven in the Wahring Friedhof, and at a the old custom of hanging before his door a 
young composer lived when at the age of later date the remains of both musicians bunch of green boughs signifying that the 
seventeen he wrote the Erlkénig. A tablet were removed to the Central Friedhof where “Heuriger” or new wine is to be had within) 
ibove the entrance records the fact. It is to they rest in the Musicians’ Corner. <A is the house which Beethoven shared with the 

be hoped that this house will also be pre beautiful park which includes a children’s poet, Grillparzer, and his family. 
served as a Schubert shrine. playground where all the children of the The aforementioned town of Médling is 
From 1822-25 Schubert resided with his meecey rhgranty frolic on sunny afternoons has the proud possesser of the house—No. 79 
friend, Franz Schober, in rooms at No. 9 _ been laid out about the old Wahring Friedhof Haupt Strasse—occupied by Beethoven 1818- 
1 : Spiegelgasse, today one of the busy thorough- and is known as the Schubert Park. The 19, where a part of the Missa Solemnis was 
And I was well rewarde« fares of Vienna. It was while living there Original monuments to Schubert and Bee- written. Baden, a favorite watering place a 


ScHUBERT’S Foorstet that he composed his great B minor (Un-  thoven are still standing within the wall few miles from Vienna, where the composer 
when I entered tl finished ) Symphony \ bronze tablet with which surrounds that part of the old ceme- Spent se veral summers, has two Beethoven 


eamed through the win- a tae relief of the composer was placed at tery where their graves were located, and (Continued on page 9) 


composers associatiotr 





WHY NOT PRE-SCHOOL AGE MUSICAL INSTRUCTION ?—by Nora B. Jorgenson 
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Musical Nationalism a By-Product 
of the Spanish Revolution 


First All-Spanish Program Broadcast for Foreign Con- 
sumption—Young Native Composers Get a Chance 
— Attempt to Revive Spanish Opera 


Mapriv.—Autarchy has become the pdss- 
word of commerce in  customs-ridden 
Europe. Autarchy means economic self-suffi- 
ciency; in other words, no country any 
longer reflects on how much its own well- 
being depends on that of its neighbors. 
Everyone pursues his own selfish ends. This 
is also true of intellectual circles. In Spain, 
where a lurking xenophobia always has been 
plainly recognizable behind exaggerated 
politeness, a strong nationalistic tendency 
has developed since the revolution, a ten- 
dency that makes a great show of ideals, 
behind which are hidden all the more defi- 
nitely materialistic aims. 

So we find great placards in national col- 
ors urging the boycott of American and 
German films, which up to now have filled 
the cinemas. Thus the agitators try to un- 
dermine the showing of foreign films. And 
why should music be behind in accepting this 
point of view, which is nationalistically 
comprehensible, however deplorable it may 
be culturally? When a people, however, is 
anxious (as Spain is) to sell its wares 
abroad, it should not simultaneously close 
its doors to foreign products. 

But, this being said, one can be glad to 
see attention focused on Spanish music and 
its -real or supposed values more sharply 
shown, both at home and abroad. A purely 
national program, in which the Orquesta 
Filarmonica was conducted by Perez Casas, 
took on the proportions, as it were, of a 
real event, particularly as it was the first 
time that such a concert was broadcast to a 
foreign country, though only to Belgium. 
The leading contemporary composers were 
represented: de Falla with Nights in a Gar- 
den of Spain; Espla with the Devil’s Christ- 
mas (a charming children’s piece); Turina 
with his Orgy (an effervescent Seville festi- 
val) ; and young Bacarisse with his Musica 
Sinfonica, which has a very promising be- 
ginning but which peters out in its develop- 
ment. The concert closed with a graceful 
overture to a zarzuela, La Revoltosa, by the 
old master of this genre, Chapi. 

More SPANISH Music 

Otherwise, too, we have been hearing 
more Spanish music than usual. For ex- 
ample, the newly founded Quartet Raphael 
brought out a new trio by Conrado del Campo 
and gave the first performance of Turina’s 
La Oracion del Torero. They also played 
a rather wild quartet by Salvador Bacarisse, 
who belongs to the left wing of the Young 
Spaniards. The Orquesta Iberica, consisting 
of native instruments, performed—besides 
works of Barbieri, Caballero, Nieto, Tar- 
rega and Albeniz—several compositions by 
the younger group, two of whom are of Ger- 
man descent, namely Lehmberg (from 
Malaga) and Ernesto Halffter. Lehmberg 
contributed a suite, Granada, and Halffter 
his Danza de la Pastora. After them came 
J. J. Mantecon, better known as a music 
critic, with two little pieces. The composers 
were called on to the platform and the pieces 
had to be repeated. 

Turina’s latest product, a quartet in A 
minor, was given its first hearing by the 
Sociedad Filarmonica. The most Lenenms 


parts were an andante and the graceful alle- 
gretto. Noteworthy, in view of the very 
slight intercourse between Spain and Portu- 
gal, was the appearance, in a Madrid hall, 
of a young Portuguese composer, Ruy 
Coelho, who conducted several of his works 
in a concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The compositions included Alcacer (a series 
of fantastic pictures), a Portuguese dance 
and a “Fado” from a concert suite. 


REVIVING SPANISH OPERA 

Mention must also be made in this con- 
nection of the efforts that are being made to 
revive Spanish opera. Tc this end, the =e 
ernment has set up a Junta Nacional de la 
Musica y Teatros Liricos, with Espla as 
chairman, and a lively war has been waged 
in the press over its effectiveness to ga 
Although the National Opera is still i 
state of repair, far-reaching plans ie ‘a 
ready been made, plans so comprehensive 
that a small fraction of them would be suffi- 
cient to fill a normal season. Among the 
new works which have been promised, one 
is particularly conspicuous because of its 
title, Figaro. This is an opera in four acts 
with a text by Tomas Borras and music by 
Conrado del Campo, and it is to be brought 
out with José de Larra in the title role. If 
it is really the same Figaro whose story two 
not altogether untalented people, Mozart and 
Rossini, have already set to music, we shall 
be curious indeed. 

In the meantime, opera-goers have to be 
satisfied with the old—but still useful—Bar- 
ber of Seville, which has at last been trans- 
lated into Spanish. This is being brought 
out in the spring season, which opened, none 
too auspiciously, with Breton’s old Dolores 
Only the famous duet in the third act, fasci 
natingly sung by Fidela Campina and Hipo- 
lito Lazaro, and the equally beloved jota 
were really effective. This production 
proved that Breton was not a man of the 
theatre. Hitherto, Spanish composers have 
been notably lacking in the power of archi- 
tectural construction and so one must wait 
and see whether the promised florescence of 
Spanish opera and zarzuela will materialize. 

Epcar Isrev. 


Salt Lake City Hears Choir 
of 2,852 Voices 


Mormon Tabernacle Crowded to Overflowing 


tor M. I. A. Festival Chorus, 
Largest Ever Assembled. 


Satt Lake Crity.—The M. I. A. festival 
chorus assembled here in June was the lar- 
gest aggregation of singers the city has 
ever seen. There were exactly 2,852 voices. 
The chorus was made up of- young people 
belonging to the Mutual Improvement Asso- 
ciations of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, or Mormon. Noble 
Cain, choral director, was brought here from 
Chicago to conduct the singing; and Prof. 
Edward P. Kimball, chief organist of the 
Mormon Tabernacle, presided at the organ 
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console. The great tabernacle, where the 
singing was given, was crowded to overflow- 
ing for the occasion. 

Initial plans for the 1933 local contests of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs are 
already under way, according to Mrs. C. W. 
Hosmer, president of the Utah Federation of 
Music Clubs. The state contests will be 
held in April, and the contests for the Na- 
tional Parks district, embracing Utah, Mon- 
tana and Idaho, are to take place in Poca- 
tello, Idaho, in May. 

Alexander Schreiner, an 
Mormon Tabernacle, has 
leave of absence spent in California. He 
assists as organ soloist for the weekly na 
tional broadcast given by the choir. 

Albert Shepherd, Salt Lake City violinist, 
will conduct the symphony orchestra and 
teach theory at the Brigham Young Univer 
sity, Provo, Utah, during 5S, My: 
Shepherd appeared in concert in Europe as 
well as in the United States. 

Richard P. Condie, Salt Lake City tenor, 
has been appointed director of vocal music 
at the Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan. 

The Mormon Tabernacle Choir, oldest of 
Salt Lake City’s larger vocal organizations, 
is not to curtail its activities during dl “12 
weather months. F. L. W. 


organist of the 
returned from a 


Houston, Tex., Symphony 
Concerts Drew Average 
Attendance of 3,500 


Tex.—Dr. Joseph Mullen, pres- 
Houston Symphony Orchestra, 
read his annual report to the members of 
the association, June 17. He called attention 
to the fact that the symphony had average 
attendance for each of the six concerts of 
about 3,500 people, and had presented thirty- 
one selections from nineteen of the world’s 
greatest composers. 

Gregor Jassell presented his violin pupils 
on June 20 at the Y. W. C. A. Mr. Jassell’s 
recitals are always of. great interest 

A Night in Dreamland, with a 
500, was given on June 27 in the City Audi- 
torium. Jay Wellington, of Hollywood, di- 
rected the production, which was sponsored 
by the Eastwood Community Church. 

Verna S. Hogan, teacher of English at 
Sam Houston High School, has discovered a 
unique and successful method of teaching the 
Robert Burns to her classes. She 
arranged with Jenet Mitchell, a native of 
Scotland, who lived on a farm adjoining one 
owned by descendants of Tam o’Shanter, not 
far from Burns’ birthplace, to read the 
Scotsman’s poems to the senior class, fol- 
lone each reading with the songs: Flow 
Gently, Sweet Afton (D. E. Spillman) ; 
Highland Mary (Dutch melody) ; My Love 
Is Like a Red, Red Rose; Jean; My Nannie 
QO; O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast (Men 
delssohn) ; and Auld Lang Syne. 

The Trojan Players presented 
of seaujolz ais at the Little Theatre, 
ou 24, for the benefit of Company F, 111th 
Engineers, Texas National Guard. Co-di 
rected by J. Merryl McLelland, Alpha Alice 
Adams, Glenn H. Rogers, the cast comprised 
John Goodyear, Carroll Canatella, Joe 
Parry, G. F. Heizer, Pat Junkins, Nelson 
Fuller, N. George Peet, Kathryn Suggs, 
\lice Hart, Aina Dalstrom, Roberta Duerer, 
Matta Goodyear, Harriet Berlocher, Jeanne 
Smith, and Ruth Williamson. 

A iri has been offered by Mrs. 
John Wesley Graham, to be given under the 
auspices of Texas Federation of Musi 
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“WHERE CAL IFORNIA’S “SY MPHONIES UNDER THE STARS” ARE 


where a capacity audience of 22,000 persons gathered on July 5 to hear the 


THE HUGE HOLLYWOOD 
first of the 


summer 


BOWL IN LOS ANGELES 


season's annual series of orchestra programs 





JUNTA ENCOURAGES 
REVIVAL OF SPANISH 
FOLK-MUSIC 


Mapriv.—The Ministry of Fine 
Arts has offered two prizes (of 5,000 
and 2,500 pesetas) for a collection of 
unpublished folk songs from any one 
part of Spain, where the ground has 
not already been adequately covered. 
The anthology need not be confined 
to music, but may also rely partly for 
its interest on folk-lore and _ lyric. 
Competitors must submit their en- 
tries to the Junta Nacional de Musica 
y Teatros Liricos by October 45. 


I, 











train 
with 


Clubs. It provides for a full term of 
ing in voices, from September to June, 
two lessons weekly. 
Mary Jane Allison, one of the youngest 
organists in the state, gave two organ re 
citals in June; one at the First Christian 
Church, in Houston and one in El Campo, 
at the First Methodist Church. At the 
Houston recital, Mrs. John Van de Mark 
soprano, assis ted, K. B. M. 


Methodist Hymnal Being Revised 


Cuautaugua, N. Y.—Thirty 
adopted during the three-day 
28, 29, 30) held here by the commission on 
revision of the hymnal and psalter of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. John Mase- 
field, poet laureate of England, will be rep- 
resented in the new official hymnal, which, 
it is expected, will not be ready until 1935 
The editor of the revised hymnal is Dean 
R. G. McCutchan, of De Pauw University, 
Green Castle, Ind. Chairmen of 
sub-committees are Dr. John W. L: 
New York City, editorial committee ; 
Rev. Ivan Lee Holt, St. Louis, Mo., 
fication; Bishop E, H. Hughes, Chicago, ex- 
ecutive; Bishop John M. Moore, Dallas, 
Tex., responsive readings; the Rev. W. F 
Tillett, Nashville, Tenn., new hymns; Prof 
Charles C. Washburn, Scarritt College, 
Nashville, Tenn., new tunes 
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Open-Air Opera Plans 
The season of open-air opera in 
Arena of Verona will 
this year of Africana and Ballo in Maschera. 
The Meyerbeer work, starring Beniamino 
Gigh, will inaugurate the July 28, 
under the conductorship of Gaetano Bava- 
gnoli. The Verdi score directed by Sergio 
Failoni, conductor of the Budapest Royal 
Opera, and with Aureliano Pertile in the 
tenor role, will follow shortly after, and the 
two works will alternate in a total of twelve 
performances to mid-August. Other artists 
announced are Lina Bruna Rasa, Clara 
Jacobo, Giannini Arangi-Lombardi, Ben- 
venuto Franci, Carlo Galefh, Armando Bor- 
gioli and pon bri Righetti. The stage direc- 
tor again will be Giovacchino Forzano. 

R. H. 
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Prague Gets Smetana Museum 


The Smetana this 

decided to found a Smetana 
Museum, to contain numberless relics of the 
Czech composer, among them the original 
scores of his operas and other compositions. 
The museum will be opened shortly in a 
solemn g 
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Norma Sung in Cincinnati for 
First Time in Fifty Years 


La Bohéme Also Offered, With Mario Duca Making 
American Début 


Cincinnati, O.—The Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera, under Isaac Van Grove’s direction, 
presented Norma and La Boheme at the 
opening of the third week. It was the first 
performance of Bellini’s opera to be given at 
the Zoo Opera, and had not been heard in 
Cincinnati for some fifty years. With Anna 
Leskaya as Norma, Coe Glade as Adalgisa, 
Baromeo as the Arch Druid, Forrest 
Lamont as the Roman Proconsul, G. Cava- 
dore as Flavius, and Ruth Lewis as Clotilda, 
Mr. Van Grove had an excellent cast. The 
result brilliant success, perhaps the 
most production of the seven 
years Van Grove’s direction. 


( “oan 


was a 
outstanding 
under Mr 
leskaya sang the score untransposed and 
met exaction of the difficult music 
with ease and beauty of tone. She was an 
imposing figure as the High Priestess. 
Miss Glade, endowed with a richly beau- 
tiful voice of great range, personality, youth 
and beauty, a natural instinct for portrayal, 
was outstanding In the duets the voices 
of both artists were unusually well blended. 
Cheers greeted them when they took their 


every 


curtain calls 

Mr. Baromeo brought a fine sonorous 
oice, dignity of spirit, and emotional feel- 
his role. Mr. Lamont made the most 
if an ungrateful and unsympathetic part. 
Ihe chorus had no little share in the en 


ing to 


Open-Air Concerts in 


Columbus Expected to 
Draw Huge Attendance 


New Begins July 14— 
Seat 63,000 

open-air 
Chicago 


Summer Series 
Stadium Will 
Co_tumMsus, O.—The 
! concerts by the Symphony 

hestra, under the direction of Frederick 
, begins on July 14. The project has 
been made possible through the efforts of 

150 Columbus organizations, and it is ex- 

pected that the stadium in which the con- 

certs will be held, with a seating capacity of 
63,000, will be comiortably filled for the 
one afternoon and seven evening concerts. 
Mrs. B. Gwynne Huntington, who fos- 
tered the plan, issued the following state 
ment : 

“We are holding the 
not in spite of the 


series of 


concerts this year 
depression, but because 
of it Never before has the need of the 
people been so great for a huge community 
festival of music, which shall act as a sort 
of ‘fog-raiser,’ and in which they can lose 
sight for the time being of their day-to-day 
troubles.” : : 


Jeritza to Sing ae Reinhardt 


ViENNA.—Several Vienna papers have 
published a report to the effect that Max 
Reinhardt, at present in Vienna staging a 
new play at his Vienna Theatre in der 
Josefstadt, has engaged Maria Jeritza to ap- 
pear at the Grosses Schauspielhaus, Berlin, 
next season, in one of his spectacular pro- 
duetions. The role has not yet been decided 
on definitely, but in all probability it will 
be Carmen, to be brought out in a new 
version and in the sumptuous manner in 


thusiastic reception of the opera. Its mem- 
bers made notable contributions, both vocally 
and histrionically. 
AMERICAN Déput oF Mario Duca IN 
BoHEME 


Mario Duca, an American singer, made 
his début in his home country in La Bohéme, 
creating an enthusiastic impression on the 
audience during the first act, when conduc- 
tor and orchestra had to wait until the ap- 
plause and cheers subsided. His work 
throughout the opera was of the same high 
calibre. He has a fine tenor voice, equally 
effective in dramatic and lyric passages, and 
his delineation of Rodolfo was carefully 
drawn. 

Mimi is perhaps one of Myrna Sharlow’s 
best roles. She brought understanding to 
the part, and a fine sympathy. Nothing is 
ever overdone by Miss Sharlow. Musetta 
was sung by Lydia Dozier in a befittingly 
sprightly manner. 

Joseph Royer sang Marcello with beauty 
of tone and the character was ably drawn. 
Cavadore as Schaunard was excellent and 
Italo Picchi as Colline, the philosopher, won 
hearty applause for his scene in the last act. 
Versatile Natale Cervi made the most of 
two parts, State Councillor and a landlord; 
while smaller cx were sung by L. Lativa, 
Max Toft, and T. Nazimbene. M. D 
oid Reinhardt oitineal The Tales of 
Hoffmann at the same Berlin playhouse last 
season, a 


Audience Applauds 
Werrenrath 

AspuryY Park, N. J.—Reinald Werren- 
rath opened the music season here with a 
song recital at Convention Hall, July 3. 
The baritone was in excellent form in a 
program which ranged from the Credo from 
Verdi’s Otello to sea songs by Gilbert, 
Deems Taylor, and others. Rubinstein’s 
Der Traum and Schumann’s The Two 
Grenadiers were highly effective numbers. 
Mr. Werrenrath has long since established 
himself as concert singer of the first rank, 
and his resonant and pliable tones, joined 
to expert skill in dramatic projection and 
mood, won him rounds of applause from an 
audience generous in size and appreciation. 
Many encores were demanded and granted 
before the baritone was allowed to end his 
program. ; 


Cornish School Resumes 


The Cornish summer session opened June 
20 with a large student body enrolled for 
the various courses. Ellen Van Volkenburg, 
who is directing the summer school of the 
theatre, was guest of honor at a reception 
on June 27, following a chamber music con- 
cert by pupils from the ensemble classes of 
Peter Meremblum, The Meremblum Quartet 
offering -Glazounoff’s quartet in D major, 
op. 70, and a double quartet playing quartet 
in D major, op. 18, by Beethoven. Among 
the guests at the reception was Carrie 
Jacobs Bond. 

On June 29, Miss Van Volkenburg gave 
a play reading at the Cornish Theatre— 
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po Rice’s current success, Counsellor-at- 
aw. 

Charles Stay, tenor, assisted by the 
Aeolian Trio, was heard in recital at the 
Cornish Theatre, June 30. 

Maude Conley Hopper, soprano, and 
Dorothea Hopper Jackson, pianist, recently 
appeared in joint recital at the Cornish 
Theatre. Mrs. Hopper included songs by 
Cimarosa, Haydn, Mozart, Schumann, and a 
modern English group. Dorothea Hopper 
Jackson played Beethoven’s sonata No. 2, 
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op. 10 and a group of short numbers by 
3rahms, Schumann and Chopin. 

Rehearsals are now Aang conducted for 
Tobias and the Angel, under the direction 
of Miss Van Volkenburg, to be presented 
at the Cornish Theatre the last day of sum- 
mer school, 

Other summer programs scheduled are a 
two-piano concert by Dorothea Hopper 
Jackson and John Hopper, and a joint piano 
recital by Elsie De Long and Arline Falcon- 
vitch, pupils of Berthe Poncy Jactbeon, 


Lawrence Conservatory of Music Awards 
Degrees to Largest Class in Its History 


AppLeton, Wis.—Among those who re- 
ceived degrees from Lawrence College at its 
annual commencement on June 13, were 
twenty-five students from the Lawrence 
Conservatory of Music who were awarded 
the degree of Bachelor of Music, and two 
post-graduate pupils, Arline Luecker and 
Margaret Martin, who received the degree 
of Master of Music. This is the largest 


PROF. PERCY FULLINWIDER 


Director, Lawrence Conservatory Orchestra 


class to be graduated with the 3achelor of 
Music degree, in the history of the institu- 
tion. 

The commencement address was delivered 
by Charles Gilkey, D.D., of the University 
of Chicago. Marshall B. Hulbert, baritone, 
student of Dean Carl J. Waterman, sang 
Handel’s Where’er You Walk and Eri tu, 
from Verdi’s Masked Ball. 

The evening prior to the commencement 
program, the conservatory symphony or- 
chestra, directed by Prof. Percy Fullin- 
wider, and a selected group of graduate 


students appeared in concert at Lawrence 
Memorial Chapel before a large audience. 
The orchestra opened the program with 
Mozart's Cosi fan Tutte overture, and later 
was heard in Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony. Organ solos were played by Donald 
Palmer, Pauline Noyes and Elinor Hrabik, 
from the studio of LaVahn Maesch. Hazel 
Gloe and Arline Luecker, sopranos, pupil 
of Dean Waterman, and Franklyn LeFevre, 
baritone, from the studio of Helen Mueller, 
sang arias from Lakmé, La Sonnambula and 
Carmen, respectively. As a closing number, 
Ruth Krueger, pianist, student of Gladys 
Ives Brainerd, played the second and third 
movement of the Tschaikowsky B flat minor 
concerto, accompanied by the conservatory 
orchestra, directed by Miss Brainerd. 

The Lawrence College a cappella choir, 
under the direction of Dean Waterman, 
closed its third successful season with an 
appearance at the Lawrence baccalaureate 
service on June 12. The choir sang Men- 
delssohn’s arrangement of the forty-third 
psalm, Open Our Eyes by Macfarlane, The 
Day of Judgment by Archangelsky, and O 
Praise Ye God by Tschaikowsky. 

Mr. Fullinwider, professor of violin at 
the conservatory, was granted the degree of 
Music Doctor, Honoris Causa, by Alfred 
(N. Y.) University on June 14. Prof. 
Fullinwider has devoted over twenty years 
to his profession, appearing often as violin 
soloist, orchestra conductor and leader of 
the Fullinwider String Trio. Since 1911 he 
has headed the violin department of the 
Lawrence Conservatory of Music. 

Prof. Fullinwider, assisted by Nettie Sten- 
inger Fullinwider, pianist, and Hazel Gloe, 
soprano, from the studio of Dean Water- 
man, presented the annual commencement 


concert at Alfred University, June 20. 
jl. 








Scala Director Resigns 
Again 


(Special Cable to the Musical Courier) 


Mitan.—Fresh trouble has broken out in 
the Scala management, and the artistic di- 
rector Erardo Trentinaglia, has resigned his 
post for the second time within two months. 
This time, it is believed, the resignation is 
final, as collaboration with the many con- 
flicting interests represented on the Council 
of the Opera has proved impossible. The 
resignation of Sig. Gino Rocca, one of the 
chief councillors, also is reported. 

Trentinaglia was appointed in September, 
1931, and found himself obliged to produce 
a number of new operas, in the choice of 
which he had no part. His attempt to put 
through his own ideas proved unsuccessful. 
The management was bitterly attacked in 
the press for its undesirable repertoire and 
waste of money on “worthless” modern 
productions, and Trentinaglia resigned on 
May 2. Mussolini thereupon ordered the 
council to settle the trouble by negotiation. 
A compromise was effected, but apparently 
did not settle matters. The death of Ar- 
naldo Mussolini, the Duce’s brother, who 
had frequently played the part of peace- 
maker in the past, seems to have complicated 
the issue. H. 


People’s Chorus of New York 


Gives Program 

The People’s Chorus of New York (L. 
Camilieri, conductor) presented a concert on 
June 30 at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, as a benefit for the block-aid fund of 
the Emergency Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee. Frederic Dixon, pianist, was soloist 
on the program, which was heard by an 
audience of almost 1,000. 


Harmati to Conduct First 
Toscanini Fund Concert 
Sandor Harmati is to. conduct the first 
in the series of twelve Toscanini Fund con- 
certs- at Riverside Church, New York City, 
on July 13. The soloist for the July 13, 14 
and 15 concerts will be Ivan Ivantzoff of 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 


Throng Again Hears Gold- 
man Band 


The Goldman Band concerts on the Mall 
in Central Park, New York City, and on 
the campus of New York University, 


rounded out the third week of their series 
on July 3. The programs of the week con- 
tained overtures by Wagner, Suppé, Tschai- 
kowsky, and others; operatic excerpts, as 
well as Herbert’s Fortune Teller; Schubert 
and Bach programs; and a Russian night. 
Strauss waltzes continue to be a favorite 
with the concert goers. Del Staigers, 
cornetist, was the only soloist of the week. 
Very large audiences were again the rule. 








IN THE LIMELIGHT 


WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
has turned his back on Bayreuth, after a 
stormy session at Wahnfried, which has been 
the scene of more than one battle for the 
cause of Wagner. 
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Vienna, Greatest Shrine of Music 


(Continued from page 6) 


houses. Although these houses are privately 
owned and not open to the public, yet I found 
the occupants most hospitable and very ready 
to allow visitors to look about their little 
courtyards upon learning that a Beethoven 
pilgrimage was in progress. 

The site of the old Swartzpanierhaus 
where Beethoven died on March 26, 1837, 
is marked by a bronze tablet and from there 
the distance is not great to the Wahring 
Friedhof, where Beethoven was first interred. 
In the Beethoven Platz is a monument to the 
composer, erected in 1880. 

The Collection of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde in the Musikvereins Gebaude 
contains manuscripts of Beethoven, Schubert, 
Haydn, Mozart, and many others, besides 
various musical instruments, old prints, and 
last but not least, the skull of Haydn. Un- 
fortunately, however, this most interesting 
collection, like the Hof Kappelle, is closed 
during the summer months so that visitors 
to the city during that time are unable to see 
it. The Historical Museum of the City of 
Vienna also has an interesting music collec- 
tion. 


Mozart AND HaAypn SITES 


Although Mozart spent the later years of 
his life in Vienna there is comparatively 
little there to remind one of him today. In 
answer to my inquiries at Sch6nbrunn I was 
told that it is not known in which room of 
the palace the young Mozart played for 
Maria Theresa, as that event which has gone 
down in musical history, was at the time it 
occurred merely an incident in the life of the 
court, and no one of the period considered 
it of sufficient importance to record the exact 
part of the palace in which it took place. 

Few of the houses occupied by the com- 
poser are in existence. However his dwell- 
ing at 8 Schiiler Strasse, where Figaro was 
composed, is still standing. The little sum- 
mer house in which Mozart composed his 
Magic Flute (which originally stood on the 
ground of the old Freihause) was removed 
to Salzburg in 1874. 

Mozart's marriage and funeral took place 
in the Cathedral of St. Stephen, with whose 
vast grandeur is associated the name of an- 
other great composer, Franz Joseph Haydn, 
who in the early days of his career was a 
choir boy there. The exact site of the grave 
of the genius of Salzburg is unknown. 
monument marks the approximate spot 
where on December 6, 1791, the composer 
was buried in a pauper’s grave in the St. 
Marxer Friedhof. In 1896 a marble statue 
of Mozart was placed in the former AI- 
brechts Platz, now known as the Revolutions 
Platz. 

In the Central Friedhof, that great ceme- 
tery on the outskirts of Vienna, lies all that 
is mortal of the famous musicians with whom 
the city will be forever associated. In the 
center of the Musicians’ Corner, as that sec- 
tion of the cemetery is known, is the beauti- 
ful monument to Mozart. Round about, 
shaded by ancient trees, are the graves of 
3eethoven and Brahms, Schubert and Johann 








SAVES MRS. PELL FROM 
DROWNING 


ERNEST SCHELLING 
was the hero of a life-saving feat at 
Celigny, Switzerland, when Mrs. Robert 
Pell, wife of the press officer of the 
American delegation to the Disarma- 
ment Conference, was pinned in the 
water by the oarlock of her rowboat on 
the lake near her home. Schelling heard 
her screams and swam to the rescue, 
releasing her after she had fainted and 
fallen head down into the water. 


Strauss, while beyond lie Johann Strauss the 
elder, Lanner, Gluck, and Hugo Wolf. 

A statue of Franz Joseph Haydn stands 
before the Maria Hilfer Kirche in the Maria 
Hilfer Strasse. Haydn spent the last years 
of his life in the house at No. 19 Haydngasse 
nearby, where he wrote many of his cele- 
brated compositions, dying there on May 31, 
1809, during the occupation of Vienna by 
Napoleon and his army. The house, now the 
property of the city, is open to visitors and 
contains a small museum. 

Anton Bruckner occupied a part of the 
Belvedere Palace during the latter years of 
his life, and died there October 11, 1896 
He was buried beneath the organ in the 
crypt of the monastery of St. Florian in 
Upper Austria, where he was organist for 
several years. A memorial was erected to 
Bruckner some years ago in Stadt Park 
in Vienna. 

Near the Belvedere, at 10 Jacquin Strasse, 
is the magnificent home of Richard Strauss, 
which strangely contrasts with the simple 
dwellings of the composers of an earlier 
period. 

Vienna, the Danube, and Johann Strauss— 
each of these names suggests the others. 
Not only did Strauss immortalize the great 
river which flows by the city, but he made 
the Viennese waltz famous throughout the 
world 

REMEMBERING THE WALTZ KING 


One of the few composers actually born in 
Vienna, Strauss achieved success and re- 
nown during his lifetime, and was accorded 
enthusiastic acclaim not only by the citizens 
of his native city but in the other great 
capitals of Europe and in foreign lands as 
well. The site of his birthplace, No. 15 
Lerchenfelder Strasse, is visited by many 
lovers of his music; and at No. 54, on the 
busy Prater Strasse is the house (not open 
to the public) where the world famous Blue 
Danube Waltz was written. 

Die Fledermaus and other operettas writ- 
ten by Strauss were first produced at the 
historic Theater an der Wien, where the 
present day Viennese operettas make their 
first appearances, while the great Redouten- 
saal of the Hofburg was the scene of his 
triumphs as conductor of the Court Balls. 
The Johann Strauss monument in the Stadt 
Park with the figure of the composer in 
gilded bronze was erected in 1921 and is the 
work of Edmund  Hellmer. Another 
memorial which attracts much attention is 
the monument to Johann Strauss senior and 
to Joseph Lanner, with whom the elder 
Strauss was associated for several years. 
The two musicians stand side by side before 
a marble bas relief representing dancers in 
the midst of a gay waltz. 

The Vienna that Strauss knew has van- 
ished. The pomp and ceremony of the Im- 
perial Court has departed, and only memo- 
ries are left of the gay dancers who once 
waltzed to the strains of the Wiener Blut 
and the Kiinstlerleben. But the Danube re- 
mains unchanged and those who would seek 
to recapture the charm of earlier and happier 
days may dream of them beside the swiftly 
flowing river immortalized by the Waltz 
King, or listen to the tales still told by the 
softly rustling breezes of the Wiener Wald. 


Large Audiences at 
Lewisohn Stadium 


The Stadium Concerts (New York) con- 
tinued throughout their first week, before 
unusually large audiences. The programs 
were compiled of symphonic works of Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Mozart, Rachmaninoff, 
Tschaikowsky and Schumann; operatic ex- 
cerpts of Wagner; Liszt’s symphonic poem, 
Tasso; and lighter compositions of Mendels- 
sohn, Borodin, Dvorak, Delibes, and others, 
with the inevitable Johann Strauss also 
represented. Willem van Hoogstraten con- 
ducted. 


A New Delius Opera 


Lonpon.—News from Grez-sur-Loing, the 
residence of Frederick Delius, is to the effect 
that the blind and paralyzed British com- 
poser has composed a new opera which he 


considers to be his finest work. It is en- 
titled Koanga and is a revised version of an 
early work by the composer, performed in 
Germany in 1904. It is based on a story of 
negro life in slavery days. €.'S. 


Cleveland 


(Continued from page 5) 


in large measure from the forces of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, was in fine form. 

An Ohio girl, Isabella Guarnieri, was 
chosen for the role of Micaela and carried 
off a large share of the honors. Other 
Cleveland talent was represented by Cara- 
bella Johnson in the part of Frasquita and 
Paul Flood as Dancairo. The cast also in- 
cluded Francesco Curci (favorably remem- 
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bered from last year’s operas), Ardell War- 
ner, and Henry Ralff. Startling effects were 
realized -in the modernistic choreography 
under the direction of Charles Weidman and 
the ballets were highly effective. 

.Among the distinguished guests at the 
opening was Newton D. Baker, in a box of 
Thomas Sidlo. Upon his entrance he was 
tendered an ovational greeting by the audi- 


ence. R. H. W. 


Montana State M.T. A. 
Meets in Butte 


Butte, Mont.—The sixth annual conven- 
tion of the Montana State Music Teachers’ 
Association was held here on June 13 and 
14. Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago teacher, 
critic and pianist, was guest artist. A new 
feature was the young artists’ program, un- 
der the baton of F. Destibelle. Egbert 
Fischer, pianist, played Saint-Saéns’ G 
minor concerto, and Caroline Lantz presented 
a group of songs. Other numbers were the 
Grieg A minor concerto for piano, played 
by Margaret Melby, accompanied by Elsie 
Daniels at the second piano; the D minor 
concerto for violin by W ieniawski, played 
by Gilbert Lahtinen, with Egbert Fischer at 
the piano; and the violin concerto in E 
minor by Mendelssohn, interpreted by Doro- 
thy Averill and accompanied by Rose Marie 
Schlicter. Interesting papers, round table 
discussions, an excellent program by 
Montana artists, a complimentary luncheon 
by the host association and the annual ban- 
quet were greatly enjoyed by the delegates. 

About thirty-five teachers took the practi- 
cal examination for certificates in applied 
music. Elsa Swartz (of Missoula) suc- 
ceeds Carrie Drummond Keil (of Helena) 
as president. The 1933 convention will be 
held in Helena; Javan Pfeiffer (of Helena) 
is chairman of the program committee. 
Through the efforts of the state association, 
high school credits applying towards gradu- 
ation and accepted by the state universities 
have been granted. Gi sa 


SAILS FOR EUROPE 


GRACE LA MAR, 


contralto, sailed July 7 on the SS. New York 
for Berlin, where she will coach this sum- 
mer with Clara Klatte von Senfft. 








New York Orchestra Gives First 
Concert at Washington Stadium 


The New York Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Modest Altschuler, made its first 
appearance at the George Washington 
Stadium, New York City, on July 5, before 
an enthusiastic audience The orchestra, 
medium in size, played with color and splen- 
did tone a program comprising Weber’s 
Jubel, the New World Symphony of 
Dvorak, and smaller works of Svendsen, 
Vassilenko, Rubinstein, MacDowell and 
Lassen. Mr. Altschuler’s interpretations 
were sincere and finely drawn. Mischa 
Violin, violinist, was the soloist, playing 
Arensky’s Serenade. 
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Metropolitan Opera Soprano 
has had notable success dur- 


ing this entire season with 
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MUSICAL 


COURIER 


Marinuzzi and Mengelberg Draw 
Crowds to Scala Symphony Series 


Interesting Italian Novelties—Horowitz Triumphs Again— 
Fag-End Recitalists 


the good crowds at 
La Scala these days, the scarcity of sym- 
phonic fare here during the winter whets 
lo al appetites for the spring offerings. The 
ntire ten concerts of this cycle, though 
fond grouped and ending in warm weather, 
have again revealed good staying powers in 
the Milanese fans—an encouraging sign 
when one recalls conditions a few years 
back. 

The sixth and seventh programs brought 
Gino Marinuzzi back to the scene of his 
Palla de’ Mozzi success a few weeks before. 
His novelties for Milan were a transcrip- 
tion of a Locatelli chamber concerto; his 
own orchestral poem, Sicania; the Zandonai 
impression of Segantini pictures recently 
brought out in Rome; and Mossoloff’s Iron 
Foundry. A virtual novelty was the prel- 
ude to Pizzetti’s Fedra, not heard here since 
the Scala premiére in 1915. 

Marinuzzi’s transcription of the 
gallantry had the interest of an unfamiliar 
work of unusual scheme (adagio, allegro, 
minuetto), in which the concertino plays 
without interruption. From his seat at the 
harpsichord, where he performed the tradi- 
tional function of maestro al cembalo, the 
conductor led the men with nods of his head. 
For all his Toscaninian aureole of silver 
grey, the system produced some discrepan- 
cies of tempo. 

Sicania is a rhapsodic elaboration of Sicil- 
ian folk melodies in which the maestro from 
Palermo is on home ground. The material 
has been effectively chosen for contrast; it 
is well developed and interwoven, and is 
brilliantly orchestrated, without destruction 
of its foik flavor. The poem won a hearty 
round of applause for the composer-conduc- 
tor. Marinuzzi and Mulé are, without a 
doubt, the two Sicilians who exploit most 
ably the fine folk material of their island. 


MILAN.—Judging by 


Locatelli 


ZANDONAI'S BEST 

Zandonai’s symphonic poem, Quadri di 
Segantini, is rather obvious program music. 
Its episodes, styled The Ploughing, Idyll, 
Return to the Native Village, and Midday, 
are inspired by four well-known paintings 
of the Alpine region around Trento from 
the brush of the composer’s fellow-towns- 
man. The third picture, illustrating the 
homeward trek of the parents with their 
child's corpse, to the rhythm of a dirge, re- 
vealed dramatic content that was not with- 
out its stirring effect. Color predominates 
in the other three landscapes. A hymn to 
labor, with an apotheosis of the soil, the sun 
and the sky, are envisioned and in part 
achieved. Probably Zandonai’s best sym- 
phonic work. 

The celebrated Iron Foundry, 
last in Milan, created an intense 
that appears to have been deluded. Attracted 
by the sub-title, Machine Music, the Milan- 
ese Curiosity-seekers were looking for a big- 
ger kick. But it was all over in a moment. 
Marinuzzi’s cyclonic performance neverthe- 
less evoked a rousing response, which prob- 
ably would have paled if Mossoloff had not 
known when to stop, as he did. The Pizzetti 
prelude, after seventeen years, found its 
auditors better prepared to understand its 
special quality of mysticism, here more latent 
than crystallized. 


arrived at 
expectation 


MENGELBERG’S NOVELTIES 

For the eighth and ninth concerts, Willem 
Mengelberg took the helm. His chief con- 
tribution to novelty was the first perform- 
Heroic Poem by Vittorio Gnecchi, 
which is sub-titled Night in the Camp of 
Holofernes. It is a more or less programa- 
tic evocation of the heroic exploit of the bib- 
lical Judith. As to heroic content, the score 
seems chiefly noteworthy for the frenzy with 
which the composer keeps every instrument 
occupied. Whether any salient idea emerges 
from this muddy polyphony, must have ap- 
peared secondary to him; he overlooked it 
entirely. This is invertebrate stuff, wholly 
unworthy of the hand that penned Cassan- 
dra The response was correspondingly 
frigid 

The Gothic chaconne of Cornelis Dopper, 
conductor of the Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw, failed to interest. Despite some 
catchy rhythms and colors here and there, 
it appeared hopelessly nondescript in its con- 
fusion of or go baggage—the antithesis of 
Gothic purity of line. Or was Dopper per- 
haps thinking of the gargoyles! Mengelberg 
his exit with a canny performance of 
Bolero, which had the usual sure 


ance ot 


assistant 


made 
the Ravel 
effect 
Antonino Votto, 
assistant conductor at La 
last years of the Toscanini tenure, wound 
up the symphonic with a program 
containing three first performances for 
Milan. The first of these was Preludio a 
Chorale by Guido Guerrini (Faenza, 
now director of the Florence Conservatory, 


remembered as the young 
Scala during the 


series 


1890), 


author of various chamber, symphonic and 
theatrical music. In this, his latest work 
(recently premié¢red at the Augusteo) a first 
theme, carried by the organ in the style of 
a chorale, alternates with a second theme 
in fugal style. This is fluent, well-made 
music of mystic intent, but too prolix and 
above all too aridly academic to convince. 
The second novelty (for Milan) was Ravel’s 
Alborada del Gracioso. 
Horowitz, THE BiG 
But the big attraction of this final program 
was the appearance of Vladimir Horowitz, 
already a great favorite in Milan. The ap- 
plause after the unfamiliar third concerto 
of Rachmaninoff was interminable; the audi- 
tors seemed determined on encores not con- 
sented by the Scala tradition, encouraged in 
their insistence by the recent exception made 
by Furtwangler. In Brahms’ second con- 
certo, Horowitz showed the apex of his ar- 
tistry. Here all virtuosity was precluded, to 
penetrate intimately the Brahmsian muse. 
The pianist was acclaimed after each move- 
ment. 
After a last run r; 


ATTRACTION 


recitalists, mostly of 
non-stellar calibre—Casella, Agosti, Rug- 
geri, Rancea, Vidusso, Maffioletti and Avo- 
garo at the piano; Pasini, Sacerdoti, Caru- 
ana, Mazzucchelli, Gusella, Tarenzio and 
Gabrici on the fiddle, Litta, Bianchini and 
Giovanelli, vocalists—the local concert sea- 
son has petered out to the usual annual con- 
servatory and private academy affairs, in 
which’ the latest crop of infant prodigies is 
put through its paces. 

ATTRACTIVE 

Passing mention, however, should be 
made of a few events of special interest. 
These were the finely sung madrigals (Ma 
renzio, Gesualdo, Monteverdi, Vecchi, 
Anerio) offered by Romeo Bartoli’s meri- 
torious Camerata del Madrigale ; a Parthe- 
nopean Festival reviewing under Ernesto 
Murolo’s conscientious artistic direction, the 
most characteristic Neapolitan songs, dances 
and costumes from 1700 to the present day; 
an evening of Sardinian folksong in 
tume, under the auspices of Prof. Gavino 
Gabriel, a specialist in this field, who illus- 
trated the music with remarks, also present- 
ing excerpts from his Sardinian opera, La 
Jura; 2 Muzio Clementi commemoration; 
the Prisca String Quartet and the pianist 
Carlo Vidusso, who at twenty years main- 
tains the high promise forecast for him as 
a bambino prodigio and seems likely to 
rise to celebrity. Felice Lattuada, remem- 
bered in New York for his _ Ridiculous 
Precosities, also gave an evening of his 
stuff. 

Now that folk are yearning for the open 
air again, far from the stuffy concert halls, 
attention is being focused on what few out- 
door performances Italy has to offer this 
season. Naples took the lead this time, pro- 
ducing the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, with 
Pizzetti’s incidental music, before the sug- 
gestive background of the Greek temple of 
Paestum. In its dances, Minnie Smolkova 
and her pupils gave a creditable account of 
themselves The music is not Pizzetti’s 
strongest. ‘The best parts are the opening 
and closing choral episodes of the introduc- 
tion. The former breathe the fear of divine 
wrath, the latter express the core of 
Christianity, in a lamentation that is grad- 
ually transmuted from an expression of 
poignant grief to one of resignation and 
radiant serenity—a subject after Pizzetti’s 
own heart and intellect. 


SPECIALTIES 


cos- 
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However, a fusion of the 
touring company with the 
English opera company, the Carl 
Rosa, and Beecham’s Imperial League of 
Opera is being planned; and the permanent 
home of the new company is to be Sadlers’ 
Wells Theatre, which is allied with the “Old 
Vic” (the “home of Shakespeare and 


(Continued from 
clear. 
Garden 


not yet 
Covent 
veteran 


Faty 9; L9SZ 
opera”), and which owes its existence to an 
endowment fund raised by popular subscrip- 
tion. Here, too, Beecham will be in supreme 
authority. 

In this way, codperation will be brought 
about by all the available financial forces— 
the Philharmonic’s patronage, the London 
Symphony’s guarantee fund, the Covent 
Garden government subsidy, the Sadlers’ 
Wells endowment, and the fees of the re- 
cording companies, as well as the moneys 
contributed by the Courtauld and the Mayer 
concerts, and by the Holt management. 
There will be broadcasting fees as well, as 
the B. B. C. will carry out its contemplated 
agreement to broadcast the concerts of the 
Royal Philharmonic. 

Thus the confusion and uncertainty caused 
by years of rival activities in the operatic 
and concert field, and aggravated by the 
death of London’s leading impresario, seem 
to be virtually resolved, and the prospects 
for a prosperous season are brighter than 
they have been in some years. 


George Colledge Forms Manage- 

ment 
Leyden Colledge, 
Recital Management 
vice-president and general 
Concert Management Arthur 
Judson, Inc., of Columbia Concerts Corpor- 
ation, has formed a new company, to be 
known as Concert Management George Ley- 


for seven years 


George we 
Arthur 


manager of 
Judson and 
manager ol 


Ipeda photo 
GEORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE 


den Colledge, with offices in the Steinway 
Building, New York City. 

Previous to his connection with the Jud- 
son office, Mr. Colledge was for several 
years recording manager of His. Master’s 
Voice, London, England. He is a graduate 
of Canterbury College, Christ Church, New 
Zealand, and North Western University, 
Sydney, New South Wales. He studied 
music at the Royal Academy of Music, Lon 
don, and has a music diploma from Trinity 
College, London. 

Mr. Colledge’s new firm will specialize in 
New York recitals, and the management of 
road tours of individual artists, ensembles 
and musical organizations. 
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Record Audience Attends Opening 
of Woodland Theatre Concerts 


Sir Hamilton Harty Conducts 


CaL.—Sir Hamilton 
san Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra in the opening concert at the 
Woodland Theatre, Hillsborough, given un- 
der the auspices of the Philharmonic Society 
of San Mateo County. Harty came here not 
as a stranger, for last year he conducted 


San _ FRANCISCO, 
Harty directed the S 


SIR HAMILTON HARTY 
several concerts and impressed his listeners 
as being an inspiring leader, technically ex- 
cellent and possessed of strong magnetism. 
It was, therefore, but natural that those who 
appreciated him then should eagerly antici- 
pate his return. When Sir Hamilton ap 
peared before the audience, he was greeted 
with marked cordiality. 


Harty was not the only one enthusiasti- 


Rubinstein Beaks Cc Siualaind 


Institute 

Jeryl Rubinstein assumed his duties as 
director of the Cleveland (QO.) Institute of 
Music with the opening of the school’s tenth 
annual summer session, June 20. The six 
week course is being given at the institute’s 
new quarters, the former town residence of 
the late Samuel Mather. 

Teaching under Mr. Rubinstein are 
members of the regular faculty: Arthur 
Loesser, piano, voice and violin coaching, 
professional ae rt and recital preparation. 
music history; Carlton Cooley, violin and 
viola ensemble, pedagogy ; Marcel Salzinger, 
voice, opera training; Dorothy Price, piano 
pedagogy, ensemble children’s theory; Mar 
garet Wright Randall, violin; Anne Maud 
Shamel, voice; Marie Martin, violin and 
children’s theory; Jean Martin Buck, piano, 
Henry F. Anderson, organ; Edward Buck, 
cello, solfege; Ward Lewis, sight-singing, 
ear-training, theory, madrigal chorus; Elea 
nor Frampton, modern dance; and Russell 
V. Morgan, public school music. A series of 
five weekly concerts began on June 20. 


these 


Demonstration Classes for 
Juilliard Course 


The Juilliard Summer School, 
City, has announced demonstration classes 
for students enrolled in methods courses in 
the department of public school music. The 
classes are to be composed of boys and girls 
from eight to sixteen years old. The pur- 
pose is to show the relation between theory 
and practice in the new methods of music 
instruction in public schools, with emphasis 
on group instruction. Classes in group 
piano are under the supervision of Grice 
Helen Nash; group voice, Alfred Spouse; 
woodwinds and brasses, as well as_ band, 
Raymond Dvorak; music appreciation, Ma- 
belle Glenn; and theoretic instruction, 
George A. Wedge. Pupils will have the 
privilege of practice teaching in these 
classes, in addition to observation oppor- 
tunites. . 


New York 


Ruth Shaffner at Summer Home 
Ruth Shaffner, soprano, has closed a sea- 
son which included many recital appear- 
ances, a Victor recording of the Bach St. 
Matthew Passion, and an appearance at the 
Bach Festival in Bethlehem, Pa., under Dr. 
J. Fred Wolle. 
Recently Miss 
Shoo Foo Den, 


Shaffner was a guest at 
the Japanese home of Mrs. 
John Moody in Merriwold, N. Y. Mrs. 
Moody and Miss Shaffner returned from a 
motor trip to the MacDowell Colony at 
Peterboro, N. H., where they were guests 
of Mrs. Beach and when they heard some 
of the latter’s new works, including Fire 
and Flame, with words by Mrs. Moody. 


. cisco and the peninsula were 


cally received. Mishel Piastro, who gave 
up his summer vacation abroad to occupy 
his former position of concertmaster of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, was 
accorded a rousing welcome. 

In the audience, which, by the way, was 
one of the largest and most interesting that 
has assembled in the open-air theatre, were 
the following celebrated personages of both 
the music and dramatic world: Harold 
Sauer, Mischa Elman, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, Ruggerio Ricci, Henri 
Deering, the members of the Pro Arte 
String Quartet, Grace La Rue, Katharine 
Cornell, Gaetano Merola, Alfred Hertz, and 
several others. 

Following his own transcription of Han- 
del’s polonaise, Arietta and _passacaglia, 
beautifully played with rich tone and rhyth- 
mic elasticity, Sir Hamilton presented Mo- 
zart’s symphony in G minor. His reading 
was authentic and in strict accordance with 
the very finest Mozartean traditions. It is 
questionable whether this symphony has ever 
been played here with such exquisite grace 
and technical finish. Tschaikowsky’s Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, played with élan and fire, 
brought the first half of the program to an 
end. After intermission, Berlioz’ overture, 
Carnaval Romain, Delius’ In a Summer 
Garden, Harty’s scherzo-reel, from An Irish 
Symphony, and the introduction and cortege 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Coq d’Or were 
heard. The audience showed a particular 
preference for Harty’s scherzo, which was 
repeated. The work is light and witty and 
is definitely designed. 

Following the concert, Mrs. Leonora 
Wood Armsby, managing director and chair- 
man of the music committee of the Philhar- 
monic Society of San Mateo County, was 
hostess at a reception in her Hillsborough 
home to which the various visiting artists 
and many of social prominence in San Fran- 
bidden. 


Miss Shaffner i is sini the summer at her 
country place, Brookwillows in the Berk- 
shire foothills, coming to teach in New York 
City once a week until the fall, when her 
concert duties and her position ag soloist at 
St. Bartholomew’s Church necessitate her 
return to the city. 


Activities in Miami 
MrAmt, Fra.—The 
Conservatory (Bertha 
ed its summer session 
servatory building. The teachers are Mrs. 
3euna Edwards, arts and crafts; Fannette 
Wharton, dancing; Dolores Gamble, story 
telling; and Florence Hill, piano. The priv- 
ate work in all departments is continuing 
through the summer. 


Miami 


open- 


University of 
Foster, dean) 
June 13 in the con- 


The Miami Symphony Concert Orchestra, 
under the direction of W. J. Kopp, 
ing a series of “pop” concerts. 

A series of Sunday afternoon musicales is 
being presented in the recital hall of the 
conservatory for the summer school students 
and for the public. 

The Mana-Zucca Music Club gave a bene 
fit costume recital recently at Mazica Hall, 
Mana-Zucca’s home A. F. W. 


is giv- 


A Musical Novelty 

\ musical novelty was offered over NBC- 
WEAF by the United States Marine Band, 
led by Capt. Taylor Branson, and Helen 
Corbin Heinl, Washington pianist. It was 
the first time a piano has been used as a 
solo instrument with the marine band. There 
are few arrangements for milits ary band and 
piano. 

The success of Mrs. Heinl’s previous ap 
pearance with the marine band symphony 
orchestra suggested the experiment, and 
the offerings included the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, Liebestraum, 
by Liszt, and Moment Musicale, Schubert. 


Handel and Haydn Society Soloist 


Announced 

Jeanne Dusseau, Dan Gridley, Paul Alt- 
house and Nevada Van der Veer have been 
engaged as soloists with the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston for its 117th sea- 
son, The society announces Handel’s Mes- 
siah for December, and Elgar’s Dream of 
Gerontius for April. 


A Correction 


Guy Frasier Harrison, conductor, inad- 
vertently referred to as Guy Frasier in the 
June 25 issue of the Musical Courier, has 
listed compositions of Otto Luening on his 


symphonic programs, 
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ENGLAND JOINS WITH FRANCE 
AND ITALY IN ACCLAIMING 
THE ART OF 
LILLIAN EVANTI 


Lonvon—The Times: (June 11, 1932) 
“This American-born singer has an at- 
tractive voice of extensive compass. Bel- 
lini’s ‘Qui La Voce’ showed us that she 
can take the top E flat—and she has at- 
tained considerable ease in coloratura 
singing.” 
LonpoN—Daily Telegraph: 

“An American singer with a cosmopoli- 
tan culture, Miss Lillian Evanti has many 
strings to her bow. Her voice is a flexi- 
ble, well placed lyric soprano with a 
mezzo voce of. unusual charm. 
LonpoN—Morning Post: 

“Miss Evanti, who’ gave a‘recital at the 
Wigmore Hall, is clearly a_ singer of 
versatile spirit, who yet is wise enough 
to define her sphere of interpretation. 
Hers is a small voice, but so beautifully 
proportioned in production that she can 
convey emotional intensity (as in Strauss’s 
Dein Lied Erklang) as persuasively as 
she can capture the fleeting moment of 
repose which is hidden in Franz’s beauti- 
ful Fiir Musik! She sings with good 
taste as well as good judgment. More 
over, she has the advantage of a natural 
poise. which makes her singing natural 
too. That is an aspect which is too often 
overlooked by present-day singers. 
LonpoN—E vening Stdndard: 

“Miss Lillian Evanti, a lyric goprano 
from America, showed first rate taste in 
the arrangement of her program at her 
recital last night at the Wigmore Hall 
She has genuine musical understanding 
and a voice of singular flexibility and 
purity of tone. A very pleasant concert 
and a singer who deserves to be heard 
often, and doubtless will be.” 

LINES FROM THE Press or ITALY 
AND FRANCE: 
“A voice of exquisite quality.’ 
La Sera, Franco Abbiate Milano) 
“A superb actress whose voice is warm 
and emotional.” Arena di Verona) 
“A poetic art and faultless intonation.” 
—(Il Popolo d'Italia Milano) 
“Sound and cultured musicianship.” 
—(Gazzetta del Popolo Torino) 
“An irresistible charm.” 
—(La Semaine 2 Paris) 
“Her voice is of rare flexibility.” 
—(Figaro, Paris) 
crystal and she has 
—(Comoedia, Paris) 


The voice is 
boundless charm.’ 


RECITAL MANAGEMENT 
ARTHUR viangy daa 
Division Columbia Concerts Ci 
Columbia Broadea 
113 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Joun Garret Dariinc, Personal Representa- 
tive of Lillian Evanti 
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MUSICAL 


COURIER 


COLUMBIA’S GROWTH WITHIN SIX MONTHS REFLECTS 
AMAZING MUSICAL SCOPE 


New Records Established in International Broadcasting—Chicago Convention Crowds Out 


Political platforms and broadcasting com- 
pany reports are not to be taken too seri- 
ously. We are always strangely unmoved 
when we traverse the eloquent verbiage 
summarizing the stu-pend-ous, ladies and 
gentlemen, achievements of our vast chari- 
table and benevolent associations which are 
devoting themselves to art, science, humanity 
and a few paying guests. But this sentiment 
is unworthy of our better self when it comes 
to the munificent report spread before these 
ancient eyes by the Columbia Broadcasting 
folks. We cannot escape being impressed 
with Columbia’s summary of the past six 
months. Let these excerpts speak : 

... In addition to its leading part in pub- 
lic affairs, Columbia continued its progress 
in the field of international broadcasts and 
its increasingly valuable contributions to 
education broadcasting; established a new 
high in the broadcasting of symphonic 
music; carried on with signal success its 
recently established policy of religious broad- 
casting; forged ahead in scientific achieve- 
ments and in its development of continually 
improved quality in tratismission; and in- 
creased the size of the world’s largest net- 
work by six additional outlets. On the en- 
tertainment side of the ledger, the period 
was marked by the discovery of a number 
of new air personalities, the climb to new 
heights of popularity of many others, and by 
the noticeable increase in popularity of com- 
edy acts and of entertainers drafted from 
the ranks of the stage and screen. ... 

“WABC and the Columbia network car- 
ried seventy-four international broadcasts 
from twenty-four cities in seventeen coun- 
tries during that time, establishing a new 
high record for any network. During the 
same period in 1931 ut forty-four interna- 
tional broadcasts were transmitted by 
Columbia. 

“Although most of Columbia’s interna- 
tional broadcasts originated overseas, Euro- 
pean listeners were afforded the opportunity 
of hearing the typical American radio talent 
in a series entitled Hello Europe, with How- 
ard Barlow and the Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra, Kate Smith, Morton Downey, 
Tony Wons, the Street Singer, Toscha Sei 
del, and other headliners. The Fisk Jubilee 
Singers were heard in a program of negro 
spirituals, and President Hoover’s address in 
commemoration of the George Washington 
Bicentennial also was transmitted to Eu- 
rope. The Hello Europe programs were 
rebroadcast in eleven foreign countries—the 
record to date for events of this kind 

“A new high in piano broadcasts was 


LEONARD JOY 


Recitalists—Events of a Week 
By ALFRED HUMAN 


established by Columbia during the first six 
months of 1932. Outstanding were the 
broadcasts of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
concerts, under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski, and the weekly programs of the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Sir Thomas Beecham, Bruno Wal- 
ter, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Ottorino Respighi, 
and Hans Lange conducting during the ser- 
ies. Prominent guest artists on the pro- 
grams included Harold Bauer and Myra 





STATIC 


Harry Reser is one orchestra 
leader who cannot be accused of not 
using his head. During broadcasts his 
hands are so busy fingering the banjo 
that he actually has to conduct the 
orchestra with movements of his 
head. Andre Kostelanetz was 
formerly a conductor of the Petrograd 
Grand Opera and later was with the 
German Opera Company. . . . One of 
the finest collections of reference 
books on music is owned by John 
Gambling of WOR... . They’re start- 
ing young these days. Six-year-old 
Josef Koestner, Jr., insists on accom- 
panying his dad, NBC conductor, 
every time he plays golf. 











Hess, pianists, Yelli d’Aranyi, violinist, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist, and nationally 
known stars of the operatic stage. In addi- 
tion, the Saturday morning Children’s Con- 
certs of the New York Philharmonic, un- 
der the direction of Ernest Schelling, were 
c arried weekly. 

“An important event of the season was the 
broadcast of the American premiére of Ar- 
nold Schénberg’s Gurrelieder direct from the 
Metropolitan Opera House in Philadelphia. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra with Stokowski 
conducting, was augmented to 123 musicians 
for the choral symphony, and four choruses 
and six soloists, including Paul Althouse and 
Jeannette Vreeland, were heard during the 
performance. 

“Among the famous chamber music en- 
sembles heard over Columbia network were 
the Roth Quartet, Gordon String Quartet, 
the Barrére Wind Ensemble, the Compinsky 
Trio, the Salzedo Harp Ensemble, and the 
faculty of the Community Center Conserva- 
tory of Music. The Syracuse Symphony. 
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the Curtis Institute symphonic and chamber 
music recitals, and the Minneapolis Orches- 
tra also were heard by Columbia listeners. 
Weekly broadcasts of Musical Americana 
presented outstanding American composers 
in recitals of their own works; and the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra, ‘with Mr. 
Barlow conducting, was heard nightly in 
symphonic readings from the music litera- 
ture of the world. Toscha Seidel and Ernest 
Hutcheson, prominent international concert 
artists, were presented in weekly recitals. 

“For the summer months the outstanding 
symphonic programs scheduled by Columbia 
are the Lewisohn Stadium Concerts, popu- 
larly known as the ‘Summer Philharmonic,’ 
with Willem van Hoogstraten and Alfred 
Coates conducting, and the Sunday Sym- 
phonic Hour, presenting Toscha Seidel and 
Mr. Barlow.” 

* * * 
A “College Exam’ in Radio 


A propos of the news dispatch stating that 
Oglethorpe University, Georgia, will give a 
course in broadcasting next season, the sage 
H. I. Phillips outlines the following 
“entrance examination” for the radio college 
in his Sun Dial, in the New York Sun: 


“, 


Is the long or short “a 
tion of the word apparatus? 

s it Lost An-gul-ees or 
neither ? 

Where is Sylvia and who cares? 

Which of the following three steps would you 
take if you were a radio announcer and suddenly 
realized you had forgotten to say “by special per- 
mission of the copyright owners’’? 

(a) Flee the country. 
(b) Go to the police and make a clean breast 


used in the pronuncia 


Lahs An-jell-us or 


of tt. 
(c) Spend the rest of your life in a monastery. 

What happens to a radio program director who 
omits the chimes? 

Name any institution that has had a more pro- 
found influence on American life and manners than 
the theme song. 

What is there about a hick 
Maine background that strikes 
tisers as so amusing? 

Name two men, exclusive of Napoleon and 
Hannibal, whose conquests of territory exceeded 
those of Amos ’n’ Andy. 

Write a 500-word thesis on crooning and explain 
whether it is a nasal trouble, an affectation, a 
degree of pitch or just a means of distinguishing 
one fellow from the rest of the orchestra. 

Do you feel that human happiness and health 
are dependent on tooth pastes? 

Is it the Boswell Brothers or the Mills Sisters 
who give those imitations of band music on the 
air, or are we mixed up again? 

Mark with a cross one famous quotation among 
those given below which you think is most familiar 
to the average American schoolboy: 

(a) Give me liberty or give me death. 

(b) I only regret that I have but one life to 
give for my country. 

(c) You may fire when you are ready, Gridley. 

(d) Millions for defense but not one cent for 
tribute. 

(e) Are ya lissenin’? 

What is there about the words “‘incorpolated”’ 
and “regusted” that strikes millions of Americans 
as sufficiently hilarious to keep them glued to the 
radio from 7 to 7:15 every night? 

Show your familiarity with radio personalities 
by unscrambling the following names: Lowell 
Ripley, Bob Gibbons, Floyd Thomas, Kate Boswell, 
Morton Vallee, Rudy Smith, Tony McNamee. 

What radio program was run off during 1931 
without the musical composition entitled Trees? 
Are you sure? 

If you had charge of a radio station what would 
you do about “Sweet Mystery of Life’ and would 
you consider eighty times a week enough for 
Kiss Me Again and Mighty Lak a Rose? 

If you were a radio announcer which would you 
consider the greatest distinction, the Pulitzer Prize, 
the Nobel Prize, the ongressional Medal or honor 
able mention in the best diction contest? 

Give fifty reasons why Lowell Thomas should 
think up an occasional substitute for “So long until 
tomorrow.’ 


character with a 
national adver- 


* * * 
Columbia Expands Television 

Alterations in equipment to make way for 
summer experiments with simultaneous light 
and sound transmission on one frequency, 
and certain improvements in _ its present 
transmitter will be made at W2XAB, 
Columbia Broadcasting System television 
station in New York City, prior to the first 
anniversary celebration of the station, it was 
announced by William A. Schudt, Jr., direc- 
tor of visual broadcasting for Columbia. 
While these alterations are being made, sta- 
tion W2XAB has been taken off the air for 
two weeks. 

W2XAB: will reopen and coincidentally 
celebrate its first anniversary on July 21 by 
transmitting a synchronized sight and sound 
program over the entire Columbia Broad- 
casting System, WABC and W2XAB. 
Thereafter it will maintain daily programs 
of operation, utilizing for sound a part of its 
regular visual channel. 

First to project continuous live television 
entertainment, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System is now seeking to improve its facili- 
ties so that late summer and fall programs 
will be made available to listeners and 
lookers-in over a wide metropolitan area. 
Columbia’s television station likewise will 
announce other improvements in equipment 
as fall approaches, Schudt stated. 

“Although most of our regular television 
acts which have proved so popular with 


July 





ON THE AIR 











BERTHA NICHOLAS, 
mezzo-soprano, for many years in the the- 
atrical field, will shortly be heard in a series 

of broadcasts. 








lookers-in will be continued,” said Schudt, 
“many new and novel presentations will be 
added. 

“For the remainder of the summer we will 
be on the air pg except Saturday and 
Sunday, from 8 to p. m. 

“We do not plan : change our sixty line- 
twenty frames standards of visual broadcast- 
ing at the present time, although, should 
experiments prove that listeners and lookers- 
in are prepared to receive pictures projected 
at higher standards, we will make the neces- 
sary alterations.” 

* * 
Hutcheson Continues His Series from London 


Since Ernest Hutcheson’s departure for 
Europe a great many letters have been re- 
ceived from his radio listeners, expressing 
disappointment and regret that he will not 
be heard during the summer in his weekly 
program over WABC-Columbia. Because 
of this, a broadcast, especially planned for 
his American audiences, has been arranged 
for Mr. Hutcheson from London on July 10, 
at 12:45 P. M. He is to play an all-Chopin 
program. 

* * * 
These “Adjustments” 

Four Philharmonic players joined to- 
gether for a quartet broadcast recently. An 
orchestra subscriber who happened to see 
the four musicians at their rehearsal in 
Steinway Hall grew alarmed. 

“Here I have subscribed for the next 
season,” he groaned, “and the Philharmonic 
Symphony has been reduced to this size.” 
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RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


Unending hours of jejune palavering 
blasted music out of the ether... . From a 
musical standpoint, Chicago’s convention of 
democracy was a calamity crowding out 
scores of programs. ... In retrospect, both 
of the Chicago conventions were arresting 
only as laboratory exhibits. . . . Broadcasting 
reveals the voices of our masters as pain- 
fully colorless—in need of vocal coaching. 

. . Neither candidate has a voice which 
can be considered musical, and as for the 
delegates, most of them seemed to rant, 
growl, grunt and bark—off-key at that... . 
To relieve the monotony a musical show was 
staged at one of the sessions. . Illustrat- 
ing that our big political meetings must 
gradually adopt musical features in order to 
hold the audiences. 


a 
EARLE SPICER, 


baritone, radio and concert artist, has ap- 
peared on many programs over the National 
Broadcasting Network. (Apeda photo.) 


Christiaan Kriens’ new rhythmic para- 
phrase of his Holland Suite proved an effec- 
tive and musicianly offering in the Kriens 
“pop” concert from WTIC, over the WEAF 
network. ... 

The truth can now be told: there are 34,- 
750,000 radio sets in the world, of which 
17,400,000 are in North America. . . . Only 
five sets are located in Zanzibar. But who 
wants to live in that climate? 

A jazz orchestra on a vast scale is being 
discussed as a possibility for the future 
Radio City—beg pardon, Rockefeller Center 
—auditorium. Hector Berlioz might be 
a bit delirious over the instrumental com- 
bination of such a S. L. Rothafel dream, 
nevertheless the project is being earnestly 
discussed. . . . 

Quackery is not encouraged by reputable 
stations, except, perhaps, the more innocent 
charlatanism involving ‘ ‘germ- -killing” tooth- 
pastes, contests, “perfect” razor blades and 
speeches by politicians. . . . Hence, certain 
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over-the-border stations are boidly inviting 
fortune-tellers (termed “mentalists’’) to 
chant their quackery from Mexico. 

Our British friends are also steadily in- 
creasing the scope of their television trans- 
mitting. Televisioned programs are now 
presented ‘four times weekly from the new 
B. B. C. headquarters in London. . . . We 
constantly hear conservative broadcasting 
spokesmen remark that a television rage 
will come to startle this country, just as 
soon as some of the mysterious technical 
kinks are straightened out... . In the mean- 
while, the Better Business Bureau cautions 
the public about speculating in this hazy, 
unexplored field. Comment on the 
progress of television programs is discour- 
aged by most sound broadcasters, just as the 
old silent motion picture film interests dis- 
couraged comment on the imperfected talkie. 
. . . The revolution may be similar. 

Howard Barlow presented the Franck D 
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minor symphony on his WABC Sunday 
afternoon program. . 

Members of the Ariel Ensemble, a musical 
organization selected from soloists of the 
Newark Symphony Orchestra, who have been 
playing for WOR audiences daily for the 
past nine months, were scheduled to depart 
this week to play at several European music 
festivals. The group, headed by John Stein, 
first violinist, includes Angelo Kessessiglu, 
second violinist; Arthur Klein, pianist; 
William Berce, cellist; F. Schmelzenbart, 
harmonium and organ; ‘and Hadyn Fleming, 
contra bass. Messrs. Stein and Klein are 
from Newark; Berce and Kessessiglu hail 
from Trieste and attended the conservatoire 
in that city; Schmelzenbart is from Vienna; 
and Fleming from London. They will go 
directly to Hamburg, and then to Berlin and 
Vienna, where they are to give several con- 
certs. After appearances in various other 
cities, the European born members plan to 
entertain the others at their parents’ homes. 
The Ariel Ensemble will return to WOR’s 
Newark studios the first week in October. 





NETWORK 


Selections from Offenbach’s Tales of Hoff- 
mann and the ever popular Schubert’s Sere- 
nade were included on the Voice of Firestone 
program broadcast June 27 through NBC 
stations. Richard Crooks was guest artist, 
and the program was directed by William 
Daly. 

a 

Daniel Morales, baritone, is as in 

Spanish programs over WNYC 


William Miller, lyric tenor of Chicago, is 
a featured soloist on the Pennzoil Parade, 
. B. S. coast-to-coast broadcast, from WGN 
on the two Sunday evening programs—one 
at 8:30 for the mid-West and East and the 
other at 10:30 for the West Coast. 
* * 


Mildred Chetkin is pinch-hitting for Ar- 
thur Simon, musical snooper over station 
WPCH. If you want to get the news of 
the radio and musical celebrities tune in 
every Thursday evening at 7:30 P. M 

* * 


A varied program ranging from Tann- 
hauser to excerpts from George Gershwin’s 
musical comedy, Funny Face, was presented 
during the June 29 Melody Moments pro- 
gram heard on an NBC network. Josef 
Pasternack conducted his orchestra for the 
broadcast, and Oliver Smith, tenor, con- 
tributed several solos. 

* * 


Mulberry Street, a new composition by 
Will Donaldson, arranger of the Three 
3akers Trio, an accordion solo by Charley 
Magnante, a member of Billy Artz’ en- 
semble, and a medley of London hits sung 
by Sylvia Froos were among the highlights 
of the Three Bakers program of June 26, 
heard on NBC stations. 

” 


Sara Lee, W OR mezzo-soprano, has been 
engaged as the concert artist at a lawn féte 
to be held on the grounds of the summer 
home of Governor Moore of New Jersey. 

* + 


Arthur Friedheim, pianist, a Liszt pupil, 
was guest artist with Cesare Sodero and his 
NBC Symphony Orchestra during a recent 
broadcast of the Great Composers program 
which featured the compositions of Liszt. 


A medley of negro songs was offered by 
Julia Sanderson and Frank Crummit during 
the Blackstone Plantation program of June 
28. The orchestra, which is under the di- 
rection of Jack Shilkret, also contributed to 
the program. 

oe + ” 

Clyde Doerr and his saxophone octet are 

back again on NBC Sunday programs. 
* * * 


During a recent broadcast of his sym- 
phony orchestra, Erno Rapee presented a 
program of Parisian music. 

* * * 

The music of American composers was 
featured on the Armour program, an NBC 
presentation, by Roy Shield and his orches- 
tra and Edna Kellogg, soprano soloist. 

* * * 

The overture to L’Isola Disabitata, an 
infrequently heard opera of Franz Josef 
Haydn, was the highlight on the June 24 
program by Cesare Sodero and his NBC 


OF NEWS 


Concert Orchestra, heard through an NBC 
network. 
+ * * 

As a special feature of the Carnation 
program of June 27, Morgan L. Eastman, 
director of the series, presented a Theremin 
solo by Elena Moneak to the accompani- 
ment of a full orchestra. Miss Moneak is 
the founder of the Chicago Woman’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

. * 

Andre Kostelanetz, pianist, composer and 
conductor, presented the first of a series of 
novel programs of symphonic and jazz mu- 
sic on July 1, over a CBS network. The 
program, which employs a forty piece or- 
chestra, vocal soloists and the Round Town- 
ers and Four Clubmen quartets, will be 
heard weekly. The featured artists for the 
opening broadcasts were Helen Board, so- 
prano, Taylor Buckley, baritone, and Evan 
Evans, bass. 


TOSCHA SEIDEL, 
violinist, appearing over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, presents varied pro- 
grams. Mr. Seidel is the only concert violin- 
ist on the entire Columbia network. 
* * * 


The Men About Town, which is composed 
of Jack Parker, first tenor, Frank Luther, 
second tenor, Darrell Woodyard, baritone, 
and Will Donaldson, pianist and arranger, 
have joined Nathaniel Shilkret and his or- 
chestra and Gladys Rice, soprano, in pre- 
senting the new Mobiloil series, a weekly 
program broadcast over NBC stations. 

* * * 

A program of works by Saint-Saéns was 
presented recently by Irma Glen during her 
Organ Melodies series, which is heard by 
NBC audiences. 

* * 

The Maxwell House Tune Blenders with 
Lanny Ross, tenor, and Don Voorhees and 
his orchestra, started their new schedule of 
broadcasting on July 1. They are heard 





William B. Murray Joins 
NBC 


It is not a parade, children; it is 
a part of the procession in line to 
extend a hopeful greeting to William 
B. Murray, who has just been en- 
gaged by the National Broadcasting 
Company to take a ag of the im 
portant Popular Talent Department. 

Murray has been prominent in 
musical and radio activities for a long 
time . he is a canny judge... he 
used to be a music critic. . Murray 
will top his division just as Marks 
Levine tops his own department of 
concert and operatic artists. ... And 
John F. Royal, the general program 
director, tops them all. ... 














of New York University, 


Pagano and Esperanza Garrigue. 


the Columbia Broadcasting System. 





RADIO PERSONALITIES 
John Kelvin 


John Kelvin originally prepared himself for a law career. 

After a public school education in New York City, he enrolled at the law school 
and though he continued to sing he did not realize the pos- 
sibilities of his voice until Douglas Chandor, British portrait painter, persuaded him to 
devote himself to music. Acting on the artist’s advice, Mr. Kelvin studied with Mario 


While he prefers symphonic music, Mr. Kelvin enjoys singing Irish ballads, and 
spends much of his time in a systematic search for old manuscripts in music libraries. 
A year ago he left the concert stage for radio and since then has been heard through 








three times weekly at an early hour for 

Eastern NBC stations, and later in the a 

ning repeat their program for Middle Wes 

and Western audiences. 
o* * of 

An aria from Pagliacci was sung by Ruth 
Lyon as one of her offerings during a recent 
program with Harry Kogen and his or- 
chestra. 

* * * 

Peggy Keenan and Sandra Phillips, two 
piano team, whose Piano Pictures have been 
broadcast for several months over a coast 
to-coast CBS network, have been signed by 
Columbia as a regular sustaining feature. 


sill Childs, Bob Poti and Cliff Soubier 
were the soloists during the June 27 pro 
gram of the Sinclair Minstrel show, which 
features Roy Shield and his orchestra. 

‘6 © 

Sheridan Russell, English cellist, gave his 
first public recital in America when he ap 
peared as guest artist, June 29, with the 
G. Washington Concert Orchestra during its 
first weekly broadcast over NBC wave 
lengths. The orchestra, which is directed by 
Graham Harris, replaces the Sherlock 
Holmes dramas and will be heard through 
out the summer in programs of light classi 

cal selections. 

* * * 

The Concerto Militaire of Lypinski and 
the Paganini Caprice were amo ng the num 
bers played by Eddy Brown during his 
June 28 program with the WOR Little Sym 
phony Orchestra. 

_ 
Hoogstraten on Broadcasting 

Willem van  Hoogstraten comments 
a propos of his Stadium concerts : 

“Listening to a concert over the radio is 
not quite the same as listening to the pro 
gram ina concert hall. There is a much 
different effect in the music when it is heard 
over the air. 

“The listener, however, through training, 
can adapt himself to the program as it is 
received over a radio set. Radio concerts 
I grant, are substitutes for personal attend 
ance at concerts. I am an ardent radi 
listener and I don’t mind the differences 
in the sound of broadcast music. Consider 
ing that radio makes it possible to multiply 
the audiences of symphonic concerts, we 
must learn to compensate for the 
differences in sound by 
them.” 

In the winter Mr. van Hoogstraten is con- 
ductor of the Portland (Ore.) Orchestra 
Much of his time is spent listening to sym 
phonic broadcasts originating in the East 

“It’s marvelous to sit alongside the radio 
in Portland and hear the offerings of great 
musical organizations 3,000 miles away al 
most as well as if the orchestras were right 
near me. 

“I can visualize the facial expressions and 
physical gestures of the individual musicians 
I know personally as I sit at the radio on 
the other side of the continent.” 
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\ Florida reader informs us that Gotterdammer- 
ung is not a profane opera. 

When musicians disagree among themselves, it’s 
news, but when our nation’s statesmen wrangle and 
row it’s considered a matter of course. 


Having proved himself a pianist, conductor, com- 
poser and symphonic mentor for young folks, Ernest 
Schelling now demonstrates his prowess as a swim- 
mer and a brave man 

\ Los Angeles sculptor has depicted Beethoven 
as wearing baggy trousers, and the park commission 
complains of the sartorial disorder of the statue. 
These officials forget that a composer considers him 
self lucky if he can afford to wear trousers 

How the vocal teachers listen avidly to those politi 
cal orators and what they would like to do with their 
Krom the critical standpoint, the trouble is 
that the average political speaker cannot make up his 
mind whether his tenor or 
plain coloratura. 


voices ! 


voice is bass, baritone, 


Riad 
\. Wedge, director of the Juilliard Sum 
School, observes that not even Toscanini could 
qualify to conduct a public school orchestra because 
of the tantastic rules governing such matters. From 
what is known of certain school systems, they proba 


Cseorgs¢ 


mic! 


bly believe Toscanini is a new piano accordionist or 


crooner. 


Hint for the Footlight Hugger 


When Tristan, or Rigoletto, or Elsa, steps near the 
footlights and proceeds to deliver the composer’s 
message, why does the opera-goer feel that some 
? Not merely because the artist has 
stepped out of character, but, as Ernest Newman 
points out in the American Mercury, because the 
singer is “‘outraging our physical sense of the optique 
du thédatre.” It appears that the opera-goer must 
view the “in that diminution of perspective 
natural to all lateral lines prolonged. The eye is 
unconsciously drawn toward the central point of the 
background and whether the sides of the scene ac- 
tually converge or not, we subconsciously feel them 


thir Ys wrong: 


stage 


” 


to be doing so. 

If the tenor who feels tempted to step forward 
confidentially close to the footlights will only re- 
member these learned words of the British critic, he 
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will avoid destroying the optical—and aural—illusion 


of the theatre. 


Change the Tune 


Banks are considered by musicians as merely 
places in which they may store their receipts from 
concert tours, radio engagements, opera appearances, 
and the other sources of revenue peculiar to musical 
folk. But a bank is more than a mere money ware- 
house populated by silk-hatted, frock-coated officials 
who smile at you pleasantly if you bring them nice 
deposits and leer at you if you do not. 

It seems that banks and these mercuric gentle- 
men may decide whether you will be permitted to 
listen to opera. In one city the bankers have decided 
that they could not stand behind local persons who 
had raised a guarantee fund for opera performances. 
The bankers would not advance the money on the 
guarantees. So that important city may not hear 
opera next season. The bank demands more secur- 
ity before it will approve the project for opera. 

Maybe the bankers are right. Perhaps they are 
justified in paralyzing opera-production in that city. 
No doubt they are right. But these bankers are poor 
judges of human nature. Man is good natured and 
will tolerate all kinds of injustice against himself 
and his family. He may be deprived of the neces- 
saries of life one by one without murmuring too 
much. But touch that man’s emotional nerve and 
you are in peril. The craving for amusement, for 
relaxation, is a profoundly deep and elemental sense. 
The tyrants of old knew they could tax and oppress 
their subjects if the pageants, the contests in the 
arena, were sufficiently lavish to entertain the popu- 
lace. 

Banks have served musicians well. Let the bank- 
ers spike the stories which seem to paint them as men 
who would withhold opera from their community. 


Musical Platforms 

So far, none of the political conventions has paid 
the slightest attention to music or musicians. Even 
the jolly old humbuggery of declaring for a national 
conservatory and a ministry of fine arts—harmless 
frauds which deceived nobody—has disappeared 
from the lips of our politicians. At least the politi- 
cians are honest nowadays; they do not pretend to 
know that the musician is alive. Musical planks are 
still gor x1 for votes in local elections, however. 

Now that the Democratic Convention is over, 
possibly both the candidates will blossom forth as 
ex-horn players, ex-drummers and the like. But 
musicians are incredibly skeptical folk. 

When the White House resounds with perform- 
ances of good music, when our chief executives can 
discourse on art, when our statesmen can speak of 
such matters naturally as a part of their normal 
day’s work, then, and then only will the skeptical be 
converted. 


Watching London 


With Sir Thomas Beecham holding the reins of 
musical forces of London, the destinies of the Phil- 
harmonic and London Symphony Orchestras, Covent 
Garden, Sadlers’ Wells Theatre, and those of the 
phonograph companies he has gigantic tasks for one 
Controlled by powerful interests, Sir Thomas, 
however, should lead musical London out of its pres 
ent financial difficulties. 

In America during the past few years, a number 
of large consolidations have been made in the musi- 
cal world and though some have not been successful, 
others have accomplished much, forwarding music 
not only as a business but as an art. 

The British idea will be watched with interest in 
that it may point a way for other metropolitan cities 
in Europe, as well as in the United States, to solve 
their musical problems. 


man. 


Restoring Mendelssohn and Bach 


It seems fitting that the music of 
should be enjoying an invigorating vogue, coinci- 


Mendelssohn 


dent with the intense energy displayed by Bach 
lovers. The neglected chamber works, the orchestra 
pieces, even the Mendelssohn piano compositions, are 
now being performed in singular volume. Per- 
haps the radio performances, the copyright situation, 
and the demand of the world for pure, undefiled 
melody, may account for the phenomenon. Mendels- 
sohn, of course, was the father of the Bach move- 
ment. It was the gentle Felix who virtually restored 
Bach to the world. The detractors can never take 
away from Mendelssohn the merit of this extraordin- 
ary A world hungry for flowing melody 
does well to revive the crystalline beauties of the 
romanticist. 


sery ice. 


Jnly 9, 12 
Goodbye, Mr. Gloom 


The editorial, What Is The Answer, published in 
last week’s issue of the Musical Courier, has brought 
so many favorable comments as well as queries that 
we have decided to print, beginning in this issue, a 
partial list of some of the attendance records re- 
ferred to in the Musical Courier during the current 
year. (See page 5.) 

In order to establish some basis for our argument 
we have started with the first week in January, 1932, 
and shall endeavor to continue such listings until we 
bring the record up to date. In the meantime, how- 
ever, it is interesting to note that new figures are 
constantly coming in and show that even now, in 
what is generally believed to be the most inactive 
period of the year, the American people continue to 
support good musical programs. 

Recently more than 5,000 persons heard the per- 
formance of Aida at the Polo Grounds in New 
York. Several thousand were present at the special 
orchestra concert in San Francisco given for the 
benefit of unemployed musicians. Tremendous audi- 
ences continue to turn out for the Goldman Band 
concerts in New York, and reports from the 
Lewisohn Stadium state that 9,000 persons attended 
the second concert. 12,000 people gathered in Loyola 
University Stadium, New Orleans, to hear the 
Greater School Band Contest. The open air concerts 
on the Charles River Esplanade, Boston, which have 
attracted large audiences during the past three years, 
are again assured. Cleveland’s Summer Orchestra 
Concerts are proving overwhelmingly successful. 
Larger audiences than ever are on hand at the Omaha 
Symphony concerts. It is announced that 2,000 sing- 
ers will comprise the chorus to be heard at the 
Buffalo, N. Y., presentation of the music drama, 
Deliverance, and a gigantic attendance is anticipated. 
Capacity audiences continue to prove the rule at the 
Cincinnati Zoo Opera performances. On June 29 
the Cleveland Stadium Opera season opened before 
an audience of 10,000. Approximately 1,000 people 
heard the People’s Chorus in New York City on 
June 30. In Salt Lake City last month the great 
tabernacle was crowded to overflowing at the M. T. A. 
Festival (the chorus comprised 2,852 voices). The 
average attendance at the Houston, Tex., Symphony 
concerts has been 3,500. A capacity audience of 
over 4,000 witnessed the opening of the new Greek 
Theatre in Griffith Park, Los Angeles, Cal. And so 
the figures continue to swell the already huge and 
startling list. 

Music as a leisure time activity will be one of the 
principal subjects discussed and demonstrated at the 
international gathering of the World Recreation Con- 
gress, July 23-30, in Los Angeles. Judging by the 
throngs that are attending all major musical events 
throughout the country, it appears certain that the 
audiences are not made up alone of persons with time 
on their hands but also include a vast host of people 
who are willing to take the time and spend the money 
to enjoy the entertaining and educational advantages 
which good music offers. 


an) 


Why Kill the Goose ? 

The managers of the local theatres in Newark, 
N. J., began this week to eliminate all orchestras 
from their theatres, stating that they cannot pay the 
salaries demanded by the musicians. Yet the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra men accepted a reduction that 
their organization might live, and in many other 
cities members of the union have codperated with the 
societies and individuals who engage them. Is 
Newark too short sighted to realize that jobs at a 
living wage are better than no jobs at all? 

ee es 


Those Barber Shop Chords 


If German beer in its potent state returns again to 
quaff the thirst of Americans, with it will certainly 
come the return of the old German drinking songs, 
the banging of steins on the table and the roistering 
attempts of barber-shop-chord musicians to sing 
Sweet Adeline and Down by the Old Mill Stream. 
Perhaps it has needed beer to stimulate the interest 
of all good citizens in good music. Who knows? 


ns 
A Symphonic Suggestion 


First Movement (1929-1930): Jazz, hot tunes, 
wild syncopation, burlesque, musical comedy. 

Second Movement (1931-1932): Crooning melo- 
dies, ballads, folksongs, patriotic airs, oratorio, 
melodrama. 

Third Movement (1933-1934): Marches, fox- 
trots, waltzes, musical comedy, musical plays, sym- 
phonies, grand opera. 
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BARCELONA.—I am in Spain at this writing, 
trying to find out whether the city of Segovia was 
named after the great guitarist, or vice versa. Re- 
gretfully I came to the latter conclusion as soon as 
I had delved a bit into the history of the Castilian 
center. The fact that Trajan had been there, and 
also that certain occurrences took place in Segovia 
in the year 1071, made my decision inevitable. 

eRe 

Barcelona is the most commercial and progressive 
city of Spain—almost American in its hustle, bustle, 
and business bestirment. Not even Broadway and 
Forty-second Street in New York shows larger or 
livelier crowds than one sees promenading the wide 
Rambla at certain hours of the day. And Broadway 
has no such gorgeous flower booths with their riotous 
colorings, most prominent being the many hued 
clavelitos (carnations), the national flower of Spain. 

Generally speaking, however, the average Ameri- 
can idea of Spanish coloring in Spain is all wrong, 
except perhaps on festal days. To start with, most 
of the country is scenically stark, with treeless moun- 
tains, stern rock formations, lonely plains, and plain 
looking towns high above which frown the severe 
spires of the inevitable churches. The people dress 
mainly in dark colors, black being predominant. 
Conversation usually is restrained. The Spaniards 
do not gesture as much as the French and Italians. 
I did not see a mantilla in Barcelona, a high tortoise 
shell comb, or a Carmen with a red rose dangling 
from her ear. No women smoked cigarettes in pub- 
lic. One bull fighter was pointed out to me and he 
wore a derby hat, immaculate English-cut clothes, 
and grey suede gloves. Not a single beggar played 
a guitar in the streets. And I was assured that most 
Spaniards cannot dance the bolero or fandango, and 
that for several centuries no infant prodigy has given 
a recital on the castanets. It was dreadful to have 
most of my illusions about Spain shattered so fully 
and decisively. At first I imagined that the new 
republic might be responsible for the prevalent 
sobriety, but competent authorities told me that it 
was no different under the monarchy. After all 
then, Carmen is only a grand opera. 

nr, 

Everything is cheap in Spain, owing to the fifty 
per cent drop in the value of the peseta. (By the 
way, I never was strong on figuring, but this present 
trip in Europe has made me an expert mathemati- 
cian, what with all the rapid calculating and finan- 
cial translation I am doing in pesetas, pounds, marks, 
francs, pengars, shillings and kronen.) 

eRe 

Going south in France and approaching the Span- 
ish border, the Mediterranean Coast offers thrill 
after thrill with its hilly indentures, ancient walled 
villages clinging to the rocks, and the lovely glimpses 
of azure sky and waters. “Not at all like traveling 
across Kansas, is it?” an American observed to me in 
the dining car as our train emerged from a long 
mountain tunnel and gave us a sudden view far below 
of the blue, sunlit sea, and the straggling streets and 
picturesque villas in Perpignan. 

ere 

The famed Teatro Liceo (opera house) of Bar- 
celona is closed just now, but in the entrance there 
are the tables of the Cafe del Liceo and at one of 
them I was introduced to the popular, non-alcoholic 
drink (a brownish milk) known as “ocera.” The 
sidewalk is so narrow that pedestrians had to step 
off it in order not to knock into the café tables. It 
was fascinating to sit there for an idle hour and 
watch the Rambla crowds and the endless stream of 
motors and buses, and to give gratuities to the many 
beggars and refuse the importunities of the many 
sellers of lottery tickets. Playing the lottery is the 
best liked sport in Spain, next to bull-fighting and 
pelota (jai alat). 

RR ee 

Gandi—without the h—is the modernistic architect 
of Barcelona. He has completed the building of the 
Parque de Griiell, given to the city by the wealthy 
family of that name. Both the park and the new 
apartment houses put up by Gandi are like nothing 
else I have found in Europe, absolutely original, and 
altogether bizarre with their fantastic bulging curves 
and gingerbready decorations, like scenes from Haen- 
sel and Gretel. 

a nd 

On the Rambla there is a music store called Casa- 

Beethoven. I looked at the window display and 


found it to consist almost entirely of jazz composi- 
tions by Gus Kahn, Spike Hamilton, Joe Young, 
Benny Davis and such. 

x 


td 

Theatrical performances in Barcelona begin at 
10 p. m. 

a 

At the restaurants you can get “Fresas a la Holly- 
wood.” 

zRme 

A section of Barcelona is named Bruch, but not 
in honor of the German composer of the celebrated 
G minor violin concerto. 

nF 

Many persons here ask me whether it is true that 
Iturbi has become an American citizen, and they 
seem relieved when I assure them to the contrary. 
It appears that a newspaper report spread the in- 
formation originally, and the good Barcelonians felt 
that it was confirmed when Iturbi had his bathroom 
plumbing Americanized completely at his home in 
Valencia. 

ere 

If it interests you to know—for me the item is 
purely academic—Barcelona is the home of the His- 
pano-Suiza car. Nevertheless, I saw many un- 
abashed Fords and Chevrolets in this city. 

RneRe 

Near here is a revered Wagnerian shrine, Mont- 
serrat (Montsalvat) where Parsifal was supposed to 
have performed some of his didoes. My friends 
gave me the choice between motoring to Montserrat 
or going to luncheon at the Restaurant Catalufia to 
sample the famous fish soup of the province. I can 
report reliably that the soup fully deserves its repu- 
tation. 

eRe 

At the Teatro Barcelona there is a musical revue 
called La Melodia del Jazz-Band. 

eRe 

The only piano factory I saw, that of Jose Bayona, 
was closed, and with the building for rent. 

eR 

Going to several bookshops to purchase some 
English reading material for the return trip to Paris, 
I could find nothing except stories by Edgar Wallace 
and Zane Grey. The Spaniards seem to be expertly 
aware of the reading capacity of most Anglo-Saxon 
bookbuyers. 

ners 

I could think of a worse fate than to have to live 
in Barcelona, especially if the home were situated 
along the high ridges of the beautiful Paseo de Bona 
Nova, commanding a marvelous view of the city and 
the sea. 

ners, 

As another inducement for stock-crippled Ameri- 
cans to live in Spain—that country has a perpetual 
and unvarying bull market. 

ere 

PARIS.—Senator Gallet’s invitation to visit the 
French Senate building (barred to tourists) was ac- 
cepted on the morning of my return to Paris and the 
excursion rewarded me richly. The edifice, adja- 
cent to the Luxembourg Museum, was formerly the 
palace of Marie de Medici and retains the royal 
atmosphere in its outward appearance—huge en- 
trance portals, spacious courtyard, wide marble stair- 
cases and galleries, and a frescoed, heavily gilt state 
chamber, now used as a spacious reading and resting 
hall for the French lawmakers. The walls have a 
dozen or so of the most lovely Gobelin tapestries I 
have ever encountered. In the ceiling are paintings 
by Delacroix. One of the regular plush desk-chairs 
in the council chamber bears a tablet inscription: 
“This was the seat of Victor Hugo when he served 
as a Senator.” Another fauteutl belongs now to 
Poincaré, and I sat in it and tried to feel like that 
eminent statesman. Senator Gallet, following out 
my jest, asked me to mount the rostrum and make 
an address to the empty chamber. I did so, saying: 
“T trust that those cordial relations which have so 
long existed between our two great countries will 
continue indefinitely, and that French modernistic 
composers will make up their minds to write some 
melodious music very soon.” 

a 

In one of the Paris papers I read an article the 
other day, in which its author, Emile Henriot, an- 
nounces his proud discovery that Da Ponte, libret- 
tist of Mozart’s Don Giovanni, made his home in 
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New York at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Da Ponte, if M. Henriot must be told, was 
the first professor of Italian at Columbia University 
(then a college) and also engaged unsuccessfully in 
operatic production near the Bowery. His grave in 
New York has never been discovered although he 
died there. All this came to mind when I passed 
through Prague and remembered that Mozart and 
Da Ponte had worked there on the premiere of Don 
Giovanni in 1787—with the literary assistance of 
Casanova, as Marcia Davenport unearthed for her 
recent fascinating biography of Mozart. 
Re 
Recently I bulletined the serious illness of Alex- 
andre Tansman. I now discover that I was mis- 
taken, and my informant is none other than T. 
himself. He tells me that he was merely ‘“‘season- 
tired,” went to Palma (Majorca) for a rest, and has 
just returned here feeling well, gay and full of musi 
cal ideas for new works. At present he is fin- 
ishing his second symphony and a piano Concertino, 
to be played next winter by Iturbi. “I met Sokoloff 
in Palma,” said Tansman, ‘‘and we had a great time 
one evening at a night club, when we were prevailed 
upon to play some jazz, I taking the piano part, and 
Sokoloff handling the drums and traps with the 
rhythmic pep and accuracy of an expert. Now we 
know where our future lies if all good music goes 
into oblivion.” 
a 
Dr. Palmer, hushand of Emma Nevada, American 
soprano, was at one time the manager of the late 
Tamagno, great Italian tenor, and retails some char- 
acteristic reminiscences concerning the well known 
penuriousness of that singer. He was in the habit 
of collecting the stumps of candles supplied ‘him at 
the various hotels on his tours, and kept them in a 
large wooden box which made up an unfailing and 
most annoying part of the traveling equipment 
looked after by Dr. Palmer, who finally decided to 
get rid of the candle collection forever. On one of 
the last transatlantic voyages with Tamagno, the 
manager had the detested box stored in the furnace 
room of the ship. Arrived in Italy, Tamagno opened 
the receptacle to add two candles just garnered, and 
beheld only a huge lump of melted and shapeless 
tallow. At his vocal best, the tenor was known for 
the power of his high tones, but according to Dr. 
Palmer’s account, no audience had ever heard 
Tamagno shout as he did when he discovered his 
loss—his famous “Sangue, sangue” bellowing in 
Otello seemed a feeble pipe in comparison. Dr 
Palmer blamed the accident on the careless steam- 
ship packers and thereby probably escaped physical 
chastisement from the insanely enraged artist 
(Maybe where Tamagno is now the candles might 
not have lasted: anyway. ) 
eRe 
Klemperer, Furtwangler, Mengelberg, Monteux, 
Coates, Kleiber and Beecham, happen to meet by 
chance on their European guest touring, at the rail 
road station in Ziirich, Switzerland. They are 
joined unexpectedly by Koussevitzky. After effu- 
sive greetings, the conversation runs something like 
this: 
Monteux (to 
Moscow ?” - 
Coates—‘‘No, I’m going to do a couple of concerts 
in Constantinople and Rome. And you?” 
Monteux—“Just finished in Berlin and Brussels 
and hurrying to rehearse in Paris.” 
Furtwangler—‘“T appeared there 1 


Coates) —“On your way to 


last month. Now 
I’m off to Helsingfors and Petrograd for a sym 
phonic series.” 

Klemperer—-“I’m engaged for a course in Madrid, 
to be repeated in Lisbon and Buenos Aires.” 

Beecham—“And I am going north; concerts in 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Spitsbergen; later, Dublin, 
Bournemouth and London.” 

Kleiber—‘The Amsterdam Concertgebouw is hav 
ing me for some appearances and then I’m off for 
3ucharest, Sofia and Zagreb.” 

Mengelberg—‘“‘I’ve come to Switzerland to direct 
in Zurich and Geneva, and following that, Vienna 
Trieste, Milan and maybe Athens.” 

Koussevitzky (yawning)—“Well, I’m going to 
conduct my regular orchestra in Boston, stay there, 
and like it.” 

nme 

Russian crown jewels are still being offered for 
surreptitious sale in Paris, which leads a local news 
paper humorist to ask: “How many vats of precious 
stones did the Romanoffs possess ?” 

| nn nA 

In another local journal I read an item that should 
interest and excite all Americans: “The circumfer 
ence of the index finger of the statue of Liberty at 
the second joint, is three feet six inches.” 
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FROM OUR READERS 











American Music 
jrooklyn, N. Y 
To the Musical 

I have been reading the article by Mr. 
Judson in your journal and the replies by 
Messrs. Luening and Crist, on the presenta 
tion of American music. As a lifelong con 
cert-goer, may I speak a few words on the 
part of listener and non-professional musi- 
cian? 

How often have I read articles in the 
pages of the Musical Courier and elsewhere 
about the work of young American musi- 
cians, not to speak of the older ones (very 
little of which I have heard) and wonder 
where they are “hidden!” I go to as many 
concerts as is physically and economically 
including recitals, chamber-music 
and symphony concerts. I had an opportun- 
ity to spend one winter in Boston and at a 
greater number of concerts than is usual in 
New York, I had the pleasure of hearing 
native music. While I may not have en- 
joyed the compositions to their fullest ex- 
tent, being only a listener, I never would 
have dreamed of walking out or giving up 
my subscription, for I was interested and 
listened with interest. Mr. Stokowski did a 
fine thing when he broadcast his all-Amer- 
ican program, but one does not get the full 
benefit of any music over the radio. For 
that one must still go to the concert hall, 
but it convenient substitute when con 
cert-going is impossible. And I have heard 
American compositions over the radio that 
I have heard at a concert. 

This country is an impressionable 

witness our literature and art 
spite of the many complaints to the 
trary, I have come in contact with young 
men and women in greater numbers than 
I can ever remember (and I can dimly re 
member the ’90’s and early 1900's) who are 
7 interested in good music. I can 
hardly believe that concert subscribers would 
drop their subscriptions because of having 
to listen to native music. They should be 
proud of the fact that we have musicians 
who take music seriously. Why not try to 
give our native music a real hearing? One 
composition at a concert, and out of a series 
of ten would five or six be too much for our 
ensitive ears? Let our conductors be bold 
of heart and shock us out of our musical 
complacency 


Courier : 


possible, 


is a 


never 

nation 
and in 
con- 


Sincerely yours, 
Estecte L. LienMANN 
Chicago Pro Musica Not 
Disbanded 
Tune 8, 1 
the Musical Cx 
Musical 


The 
i 


muurier : 


Leader (issue of April 14) 
published a communication signed by the 
former president of the Chicago chapter of 
ro Musica stating that the Chicago chapter 
had ceased to exist. This statement is con 
trary to the truth, as this decision, taker 
by the former president of the Chicago 
chapter and temporarily accepted by a 
limited number of board members, is un 
statutory. The rights of the local board do 
not extend to such responsibility without the 
assent of the national organization and a 
full vote from the membershiy 

The former president having repeatedly 
opposed the redressing of the situation has 
forfeited his office according to the by-laws. 
A number of the other officers have resigned 
arily in order to permit the 


tempor new 


MUSICAL 


committee of three, which has been appointed 
by the national organization, to effect the 
necessary investigation and reorganization 
at the hands of the membership. 

The following is an official statement of 
the national organization of Pro Musica: 
The decision made by former President 
Phillips of the Chicago chapter is void, and a 
committee composed of three of the form- 
er directors has been appointed to take 
charge of the interests of the Chicago chap- 
ter in a statutory way. 

Yours very truly, 
E. Ronert Scumitz, President, 
For the Executive Committee of the 
National Organization. 





Foreign News in Brief 








A Covent Garden Romance 


Lonpon.—John Barbirolli, Covent Garden 
conductor, and Marjorie Parry, soprano, a 
member of the opera company, were quietly 
married in London, only intimate friends be- 
ing aware of the event. Mr. Barbirolli, who 
is only thirty-two, won his operatic spurs in 
the British National Opera Company, and 
has conducted the London Symphony and 
Royal Philharmonic orchestras with success. 
He is now the permanent conductor of the 
Covent Garden Opera Company. 4 


Basques Immortalize Native Composer 


A statue to the memory of Juan 
Arriaga (1806-26), has been 
3ilbao, the capital of 


BILBao. 
Crisostomo de 
erected in his native 
the province of Basque. This composer died 
at an early age, and only very few of his 
works have appeared in print. The memorial 
statue was carried out by a Basque sculptor, 
Francesco Durrio, who lives in Paris. 


Ee. 1 


Academy Honor for del Campo 

Maprip.—The Spanish composer Conrado 
del Campo recently was elected a member 
of the Academy of Fine Arts. Del Campo 
was born in 1879 in Madrid, where he now 
directs the teaching of composition at the 
National Conservatoire. He has written 
numerous operas, string quartets and sym- 
phonies E. I. 


Strauss Whips It Again 
Richard Strauss has compiled an 
from his ballet, Schlagobers 


which is to have its first 
r. 


BERLIN. 
orchestral suite 
(Whipped Cream), 
hearing in the autumn. R. 


Hoesslin Becomes Breslau Opera Chief 

Bertin.—Franz von Hoesslin, formerly 
general musical director in Barmen-Elber- 
feld, familiar to American visitors to Bay- 
reuth as festival conductor there, has been 
appointed director general of the Opera and 
conductor of the Silesian Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at Breslau. E. 


A Glazounoff Jubilee 

The fiftieth anniversary of 
Alexander Glazounoff’s first 
symphony was celebrated here by a _per- 
formance of the work and other composi- 
tions of the Russian master. Glazounoff 
wrote the symphony when he was sixteen. 


LENINGRAD 
the premiére of 


Count Esterhazy Composing Haydn Opera 

Vienna.—Count Franz Esterhazy, off- 
spring of the famous aristocratic family for 
whom Josef Haydn served as court con- 
ductor, is at work upon the composition of 
an opera in which Haydn is the central fig- 
ure. The libretto deals with an episode from 
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the period of Haydn’s stay at Castle Ester- 
haz, and the then head of the family, Prince 
Nikolaus Esterhazy, appears as one of the 
characters. 


Blech Completing Posthumous d’Albert 
Opera 

3ERLIN.—Leo Blech, conductor of the 
Berlin State Opera, has been commissioned 
to complete Eugen d’Albert’s posthumous 
opera, Mr. Wu, only half of which was com- 
posed and scored at the time of d’Albert’s 
death. In finishing the score, Blech is using 
the drafts and sketches left behind by the 
composer for the opera. The world premiére 
of the work is to take place at Dresden next 
fall. ae 


Vienna Will Hear Kreisler Operetta 
ViENNA.—Fritz Kreisler’s new operetta 
entitled Sissy, written for the Theater an 
der Wien, Vienna, will have its world 
premiére about December, 1932. B. 





SAILINGS 











RUDOLPH GANZ 


Rudolph Ganz, pianist, composer and 
director of the Chicago Musical College, 
ed, for Europe, June 29, on the SS. Paris. 
Mr. Ganz plans to give piano recitals next 
season and to continue with the National 
Chamber Orchestra, which he organized 
last year. 


ANTONIO LORA 


Antonio Lora, composer-pianist, sails for 
Europe on the SS. Cameronia, July 23. He 
will be a guest of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. 





OBITUARY 


Dr. Joseph S. Taylor 
Dr. Joseph S. Taylor, retired district su- 
perintendent of schools ‘in New York, and 
father of Deems Taylor, died suddenly on 
July 3 at Greensboro, Vt. He was seventy- 
five years old. Services were held in New 


York. 











Martha Hazeltine Whitney 

Martha Hazeltine Whitney, head of the 
Schumann Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
several years, died at her New York home 
on July 4 after a short illness. She was ac- 
tive in musical circles, and was a member of 
many social organizations. 

Two daughters, Hazeltine and 
Whitney, survive. The latter is a 
guished painter. 


Isabel 
distin- 


Julia Wickam Martin 
Julia Wickam Martin, for several years 
contralto soloist of Christ Church, Green- 
wich, Conn., died in that town on July 4, in 
her sixty-fifth year. She was the widow 
of Dr. Carl E. Martin, director of music in 
the Greenwich public schools. 


Suza Doane 

3oston, Mass.—Suza Doane, pianist, 
teacher and lecturer, died at her home here 
on June 28. 

She was a student at the Leipsic Con- 
servatory when only thirteen, and on settling 
in Boston, continued her studies with Helen 
Hopekirk. Mme. Doane was a member of 
the faculty of Bradford Academy and 
Wellesley College several years ago. She 
was said to be a descendant of Lord Byron 
and Henry W. Longfellow. 


Blanche Dingley Matthews 
Denver, Cor.—Blanche Dingley Mat- 
thews, prominent in Denver musical circles, 
died here on June 25, following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. 
Mrs. Matthews was born in Auburn, Me., 
and settled in Denver in 1910. She acted as 


Grace at Kinnordy, Scotland, during August, 
and then is to go to the Continent for two 
weeks in September. 


I See That 














Harold Morris,  pianist-composer, is 
spending the summer at the MacDowell Col- 
ony, Peterboro, N. H. 

* * * 

Elizabeth Bach and William H. Van 
Wickel, artists from the Egil Foss Studios, 
participated in a concert at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, June 26. 

* * * 

Karl Young, accompanist for Edward 
Johnson and a member of the teachers’ staff 
of the Berta Gerster Gardini School, has 
gone to his home in Toledo, O., for a holi- 
day. 

* * * 

Berta Gerster Gardini has been made an 
honorary member of the Cincinnati (O.) 
chapter of Delta Omicron. 





WEDDINGS 











Pauline Harvey and Emerson 
W hithorne 
The marriage of Pauline Reynolds Harvey 
and Emerson Whithorne, composer, at 
Dixon, Ill., on June 28 has been announced 
by the bride’s family. The couple will re- 
side in New York. 


president of the Denver Musicians Society 
and the Denver chapter of Pro Musica, and 
was active in the Colorado State Teachers 
Association. She held an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music, conferred by the Denver 
College of Music. Interment was in Au- 
burn, Me. > 


Arthur Lawrason 


Arthur Lawrason, a voice teacher in New 
York City for more than twenty years, died 
on June 28 in his studio. He was fifty- 
seven years old, and a native of London, 
Ont. 

Mr. Lawrason began his musical career as 
a boy soprano in Canada, and, after study- 
ing in Paris, he came to New York. His 
pupils here, recruited i in recent years largely 
from the motion picture world, included 
Anna Fitziu, Elsie Janis, Ina Claire, Louise 
Dresser, Donald Brian, Glenn Anders, Con- 
way Tearle and Eugene O’Brien. Mr. Law- 
rason, a bachelor, is survived by a sister, 
Mrs. Atwell Fleming, of Toronto, and a 
brother, Frank Lawrason, of London, Ont. 


George W. Armstrong, Jr. 

George W. Armstrong, Jr., chairman of 
the board of directors of the Baldwin Piano 
Company, passed away after a three-week 
illness at Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, O., on 
June 27, at the age of seventy-four. 

Throughout his life Mr. Armstrong was 
identified with the Baldwin Piano Company, 
which he entered when he was sixteen years 
old. Beginning at that time in the collec- 
tions and credit department, Mr. Armstrong 
became a partner in 1884 and rose to the 
position of ‘vice-president upon the com- 
pany’s incorporation in 1901. He succeeded 
the late Lucien W ulsin as president in 1912, 
and served in that capacity for fourteen 
years, retiring to become chairman of the 
board in 1926. 

Mr. Armstrong was born in Cincinnati. 
He was a member of the Queen City Club, 
Optimist and Commercial Clubs, and_ he 
served as Republican member of the Civil 
Service Commission under the administra- 
tion of Mayor Henry T. Hunt. He also 
was on the first Charter Committee that re- 
vised the charter of Cincinnati in 1917. 
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other occasions was the playing of the 
Ziirich Tonhalle orchestra. 


LIEBESTOD OF AN AMAZON 


The evening of June 11 brought at the 
Stadttheater the performance of Schoeck’s 
one-act operatic setting of Kleist’s tragedy, 
Penthesilea. The opera itself was first 
brought out in Dresden several years ago. 
The orchestral part consists largely of war- 
like fanfares, alarms and excursions cut on 
the Straussian bias, relieved only by a love 
scene in which Schoeck hangs limply to the 
coat tails of the ever-accommodating Wag- 
ner. The singers ejaculate somewhat like 
the people in Salome and Elektra and now 
and then pass into downright talk. Penthe- 
silea and Achilles are a kind of Tristan and 
Isolde pair on the wrong side of the 
blanket, and before the duped Amazon 
passes out over the corpse of the slaughtered 
Achilles she sings a Liebestod. Whatever 
one may think of the opera it cannot be de- 
nied that Maria Miilkens, who sang the 
title part, has a dramatic alto voice that 
would be an ornament to more than one 
opera house. 

CHAMBER Music 

The chamber music program which con- 
sumed more than two hours of the gleaming 
and golden Sunday morning of June 12 was 
an irritant to the nerves and a weariness to 
the flesh. It began with a string quartet, 
op. 35, by Hans Gal, a composer born in 
1890 in Maria Jeritza’s own town of Briinn, 
but today a resident of Mainz. If it were 
wished to split hairs, German fashion, it 
might be necessary to prove that this quar- 
tet, which consists of a praeludium (the 
German scorns the word “prelude,” which 
connotes to him a lack of artistic dignity), 
a toccata, a canzone, and intermezzo cap- 
priccioso and a rondo, is no quartet at all 
but some manifestation or other of the suite. 
All of which is as it may be. As music, pure 
and simple, the work is suave, fluent, con- 
ventional, romantic and well-written. It 
might have been turned out by any one of a 
thousand minor people thirty to forty years 


ago. 

An altogether different proposition was a 
Little Suite for coloratura soprano and small 
orchestra by Trude Rittmann, a voung lady 
from Mannheim, who acquired her musical 
wisdom at the feet of Ernst Toch and 
Philipp Jarnach. The piece is tootling rub- 
bish and it is doubtful if it will ever get 
beyond its Unauffiihrung. A string quartet 
in D minor—dead bones of musical pedan- 
try—was the next thing administered, and 
the program reached its close in a so-c7lled 
Merry Suite in four movements, for saxo- 
phone, trumpet, percussion, violin and piano. 

This affair, committed by a Viennese, 
Otto Jokl, consists of an andante parodistico, 
an “ironic” scherzo, a waltz-fugue and a 
jazz potpourri. The ironic and parodistic 
elements of the interminable and villainously 
tiresome business may exist in Herr Jokl’s 
imagination, but certainly not in any nook 
or cranny of his score. Compared with him 
as a writer of jazz, even the much reviled 
Ernst Krenek is a Gershwin. The best com- 
ment on the suite and its “merriment” was 
the stampede of the audience before the be- 
ginning of the last movement. 


SHapves oF MAx BrucH 


Of the two more or less orchestral con- 
certs which the festival offered, the first be- 
gan with an organ toccata and fugue in F 
minor by the Austrian composer Johann 
Nepomuk David—a well made imitation of 
Bach in his lustier moods of improvisation, 
but quite arid as far as original inspiration 
is concerned. The toccata was followed by 
a so-called violin concerto, the labor of the 
Leipsic composer Giinther Raphael, consist- 
ing of a toccata, a chaconne and what the 
program termed a gigue. The composer 
conducted and a Weimar violinist, Hans 
3assermann, performed the solo part. The 
work is well enough designed along purely 





The Poet’s Corner 
THE CONCERT 


’Twas concert night and in Town Hall 
Young Clarence was to play, 

But suddenly a downpour came 

That kept the folks away. 


Did that deter young Clarence? 
Indeed no, not a bit, 

He gave his own recital 

And he also sat through it. 


He thrilled himself from toe to crown, 
It quite went to his head, 

And then he shut the instrument, 
Went home and went to 
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academic lines, but what shall one say of 
the composer who in this day and age 
copies Max Bruch? The gigue is in reality 
no gigue at all, but the chaconne, by far the 
best section of the work, is skillfuly con- 
structed, dignified and deeply earnest music 
without the basis of any genuinely creative 
impulse. 


THE SURPRISE OF THE FESTIVAL 


The surprise of the concert and perhaps 
of the entire festival was a so-called Hym- 
nus, for soprano, mixed chorus, orchestra 
and organ, by an almost unknown young 
man from Hildesheim, by name Heinz 
Schubert. This work, a setting of some 
religious lines from the Persian of Zoroaster, 
swept the audience completely off its feet 
and resulted in an ovation that finally at- 
tained a pitch of pandemonium. It is not 
attempted after a single hearing to deter- 
mine how much was due to the music as 
such and how much to the admirable per- 
formance—most particularly to the glorious 
singing of the Munich oratorio soprano 
Amalia Merz-Turner. 

But whether young Herr Schubert’s work 
is a product of authentic and original cre- 
ative inspiration or only a keen flair for tell- 
ing effect, it has a rhapsodic sweep and a 
piercing sincerity, a sense of mystical un- 
foldment and a soaring pantheistic ecstasy 
that ends by carrying away the least suscep- 
tible. Possibly on second hearing it would 
ap to exert the same powerful impression. 
But from the effect of a single performance, 
this work can be recommended to American 
choral organizations in search of a short but 
telling opus that is not conceived in an ex- 
cessively modernistic idiom. But it calls 
for a bright-voiced soprano soloist capable 
of negotiating a great breadth and majesty 
of phrase and an uncommon elevation of 
tessitura. 

Soncs WitH ORCHESTRA 


After the whirlwind consequence of this 
felicitous novelty, five impressionistic songs, 
for contralto and orchestra, by the Viennese 
composer Heinrich Apostel, naturally had a 
hard row to hoe. They possess certain vir- 
tues of sombre mood painting, but the musi- 
cal inspiration as such is feeble and frag- 
mentary. A fine Swiss contralto, Ilona 
Durigo, sang them with keen emotional 
penetration. The closing number was a cap- 
priccio for two pianos and orchestra by 
Herbert Trantow, a Dresdener. An ad- 
mirable local pianistic team, Emil and Wal- 
ter Frey, exhausted the possibilities of this 
rhythmically animated and zestful score, 
which probably never would have seen day- 
light without the urgent example of Stra- 
vinsky’s Cappriccio. 

Devotional considerations occupied the 
fourth concert. The late Walter Courvoisier 
contributed four Geistliche Lieder for bass 
voice and organ—they were well sung by 
Rudolf Watzke—simple, sincere and moving, 
but in no way new or individual efforts; 
and five for soprano, with piano accompani- 
ment, that hinted strongly at Hugo Wolf in 
his more folk-like vein. The highly calcu- 
lated and artificial Miss Brevis, by Hermann 
Reutter of Stuttgart, written for contralto 
solo with only so much harmonic back- 
ground and instrumental support as a single 
violin and cello can supply was uninterest- 
ing. Nor could the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence be shared over a Christmas Song for 
a cappella choir by the Swiss Conrad Beck— 
a difficult work, moreover, which confronts 
the singers with every imaginable pitfall of 
intonation. 


Tocu AND KreNEK: GIANTS AMONG 
PYGMIES 


There is no reason to dilate over the first 
four numbers which made up the first part 
of the final concert—a chaconne by Fritz 
Brun, of Bern, an aria by Gerhart von 
Westermann, of Munich, a cello concerto by 
Hans Chemin-Petit of Berlin, and a Frauen- 
tanzkantate, by Wolfgang von Bartels, from 
Munich—minor people, whose names have 
never been encountered. It seems hard to 
understand why music so completely barren 
of originality, saliency or consequence should 
be heard under any circumstances. 

The last hour of the festival belonged to 
Toch and Krenek, who rose to a consider- 
able stature by contrast with their environ- 
ing pygmies. The first named was repre- 
sented by that fine music for orchestra and 
baritone which Erich Kleiber played in 
Berlin some months ago. The score loses 
none of its puissance and poignancy with 
repetition. The Krenek offering was the 
theme with thirteen variations which the 
Berlin Rundfunk broadcast not long ago. 
The work bevins well, with a kind of witty 
parody on the old chaconne and a burlesque 
of Richard Strauss, carried out with real 
wit. Unfortunately, the variations presently 
lose themselves in dull prolixity and become 
deadly long before the composer has toiled 
to the end of the thirteenth. 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast 








SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Charles 
Stone was chairman of the last soiree given 
this season by the San Antonio Musical 
Club (Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president), 
when Easthope Martin’s The Mountebanks 
was given by the Quartet—Mrs. Fred 
Jones, soprano; Mrs. Simpson, con- 
tralto; Charles Stone, tenor; Warren Hull, 
baritone. Waker Dunham was at the pian 
The singers were in costume. The various 
numbers were splendidly done, both vocally 
and histrionically, and received much ap- 
plause Manfred Gerhardt and Liela 
Pyron were in charge of stage decorations. 

Music of Many Lands was the program 
subject when the juvenile department of the 
Puc sday Musical Club (Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
president ) met for the last time this season. 
Mrs. William Ward MacDonald was chair- 
man and Mrs. E. H. Benedict, vice-chair- 
man 

The Elks’ Chorus 
director) appeared in 
orchestra conducted — by 
Helen Oliphant Bates was the 
numbers were greatly enjoyed 

Jean Rapaport presented six students of 
her violin class assisted by pupils of the 
Sapia-Bosch Dancing Studios Dorothy 
Caffarelli was the accompanist. Each per 
former reflected credit on his instructor 

St. Mary’s University Orchestra, assisted 
by St. Mary’s University Club and 
Florence Saxon Busch, reader, appeared be 
fore a delighted audience They were re 
ceived enthusiastically 
Antonio College of Music pre- 
Koehler, pianist. She is a pupil 
of John M. Steinfeldt, founder and presi- 
dent of the college. Numbers offered wert 
by Bach-Mugellini, Bach-Busoni, Chopin, 
Beethoven, Liszt, Steinfeldt, Fauré, De 
bussy and Prokofieff, in which Miss Koehler 
displayed fine musicianship, technic and tone. 

The Tuesday Musical Club closed its sea 
son with the annual luncheon. The enter 
tainment feature was A Midnight ! 
by Katherine E. Hunt, directed most capably 
by Florence Grifhtl Betty Longaker Wil 

impersonated the Portrait of a Colonial 

Beile, 1776; and Barbara Brown, the Por 
trait of a Modern Girl, 1932. Both wer: 
charming, vocally and histrionically. Mrs 
Wilson sang Oh listress Mine (Byrd) 
and Canzonetta (Loewe); and Miss Brown 
interpreted L'amour, toujours l'amour 
(Friml) and Why Dance. Mrs. Edward 7 
Harker was at the piano. The Tuesday 
Musical played Verum Corpus (Me 
art), Serenata Napolitana  (d’Aless 


Siesta (1 1 


Lyri 


Guy 


Mrs 


(John F. Messinger, 
concert, assisted by an 
Ernest Hauser 
organist. The 


Glee 


The San 
sented Louise 


antasy 


()ctet 
aurans) and I a Z Zaria ( Bohm) 
Mrs. Paul Rochs, first vice-president, was 
the toastmistress At the conclusion of the 
gifts from Mrs. Hertzberg 
to the officers and various chair 


luncheon, were 
pre ented 
met 

Walter Dunham on music app 
tion at the final meeting of the kenridge 
Parent-Teacher Association. His talk 
very interesting and instructive 

Mrs. William Ward MacDonald presented 
her pupil, Doris Tiffany Williams, in an 
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piano recital. Robert Scott 


student of 


entertaming 
Lytle, violinist, 
assisted. 

Betty Longaker Wilson, soprano, appeared 
in recital at Westmoorland College, with 
Walter Dunham at the piano. Mrs. Wil- 
son’s flowing quality of tone, fine musician- 
ship and interpretation were apparent im a 
program of seldom heard songs which made 
the recital doubly interesting. The songs 
were by Byrd, Loewe, Bishop, Moussorgsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rubinstein, Saranoff, 
LaForge, Quilter, Saint-Saens ‘and Rogers. 
lhe audience responded with gracious en- 
thusiasm. 

Newly elected officers of the San Antonio 
Music Teachers’ Association are Meta Hert- 
wig, president; Mrs. Eugene Staffel, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Roland Springall, sec- 
ond vice-president; Edith W. Law, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. G. Morgan Niggli, cor 
responding secretary; and Cecile Steinfeldt 
Satterfield, treasurer. 

Officers for next term of the piano en- 
semble department of the Tuesday Musical 
Club are Mrs. Alexander McCollister, chair- 
nan; Mrs. E. P. Arneson, vice-chairman ; 
Effie Decuir, recording secretary; and Mrs. 
William Ward MacDonald, corresponding 
secretary. ». 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—tThe initial 
function of the commencement exercises at 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary, was 
the presentation of The Creation by the 
School of Sacred Music. The mixed chorus 
of the institution, under the direction of 
1. E. Reynolds, gave a performance on a par 
with the high standard of excellence con- 
sistently maintained by this group. The 
soloists were Mrs. P. M. Cordell, E. 
Carnett and Edwin McNeely, the two latter 
being faculty members. The accompaniment 
was provided by William Barclay and Mrs. 
Edwin McNeely, at organ and piano, and a 
small orchestra led by Albert Luper. 

The commencement program of the Fort 
Worth Conservatory was held June 6 at 
Anna Shelton Hall of the Woman’s Club, 
preceded by the annual banquet of the staff, 
students and friends of the school. 

The program, which was accompanied by 
the conservatory orchestra under the direc 
tion of E. Clyde Whitlock, offered concerto 
minor, last two movements (Saint- 
Saéns), Lenore Alexander; The Nile (Le- 
roux) and Jewel Song from Faust (Gou- 
nod), Gertrue McFadden Erhard; concerto 
in € minor, first movement (Rachmaninoff ), 
May Belle Boaz; Spanish Symphony, Rondo 
(Lalo), Margaret Justice; Where’er You 
Walk (Handel) and In the Silence of the 
Night (Rachmaninoff), Nolan Havens; and 
concerto in B flat minor, 


first movement 
Tschaikowsky), Morgan C. Knott, Jr. 
given by Merrel D. 
Clubb, Ph.D., of the Texas Christian Uni- 
versity faculty, on Lifting the Depression 
Out of Music. Diplomas were presented by 
Edwin Hughes and prizes awarded by Jean- 
nette L. Tillett, president. 

Summe musical activities in the city have 
been much stimulated by the presence of Mr. 
Hughes, who is conducting his second sum- 
term at the Fort Worth Conservatory, 
and of William Beller, of the Juilliard 
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School and the Hartford (Conn.) School of 
Music, who is at the Marian Douglas Martin 
piano school for the third summer. Both 
these classes have drawn students from 
Texas and Oklahoma and despite prevalent 
conditions attendance has been encouraging. 
A constant round of social engagements has 
been arranged for Mr. and Mrs. Hughes 
and Mr. Beller. Fort Worth is the home 
city of Jewel Bethany Hughes. 

A vocal recital of unusual interest and 
artistic worth was given at the Temple 
Beth-El Center by Robert Hopkins, bari- 
tone, of the faculty of Baylor University at 
Waco. In a program ranging chronologic- 
ally from Durante to Respighi and from 
operatic aria to ballad, he gave a telling 
demonstration of vocal prowess and emo- 
tional powers of unusual order. The ac- 
companiments were satisfying and musical 
as played by Grace Ward Lankford. As- 
sisting on the program was the Mendels- 
sohn_ Trio (Michael Cooles, Letah Cooles 
and Lollie Conner), who played with fitting 
restraint and admirable ensemble the Men- 
delssohn C minor trio. 

Allie Barcus, resident in this city, has 
completed a Dunning normal class here and 
will present a similar course in Los Angeles, 
Cal., after which she will attend the Dun- 
ning Teachers’ National Convention in 
Seattle. 

A recent welcome visitor was Mrs. John 
Wesley Graham, of Houston, president of 
the Texas Music Teachers’ Association. At 
a dinner in her honor, Pauline Lawn pre- 
sented with a pag a of vocal and dramatic 
fervor arias from Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Turandot, accompanied by Franco Autori. 
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Oberlin Conservatory Holds 
Commencement 


OBERLIN, O.—Seven senior recitals have 
taken place at the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, in addition to the annual commence 
ment concerts. 

Walter Hansen, organist at the Old Stone 
Church in Cleveland, gave a recital in Fin- 
ney Chapel, June 2. “He was followed on 
June 3 by Paul Smith, violinist, who accom- 
panied by Marion Eberwine, played at 
Warner Concert Hall. The afternoon of 
June 3 a junior Dalcroze Eurythmics class, 
taught by Doris Portman, entertained a 
large audience. Rosalie Tucker played an 
organ recital in Finney Chapel, June 4; and 
on June 6, Camille Nickerson, accompanied 
by Marian Harger, offered a program of 
Creole songs, many of which were her own 
arrangements. Gertrude Simkins was pre- 
sented in a piano recital on June 6, which 
was followed on June 7 by Paroda Dunning, 
who, accompanied by Virginia Harper, gave 
a violin and voice recital. Glenn King, 
Mus.B., played an organ program in Finney 
Chapel on June 7. The last student recital 
of the year came June 8. During each year 
these weekly recitals give many students 
opportunities of playing in public, towns- 
people as well as conservatory students at- 
tending. The children’s department presented 
the last of its monthly recitals on June 10. 

On June 10, the school music department 
gave the first of the three commencement 
concerts. All numbers on the program, with 
the exception of Peter Pan, a cantata by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, were arranged and 
conducted by students. The Oberlin Col- 
lege concert band played the various ar- 
rangements. 

Two recitals on June 18 marked the clos 
ing of the sixty-fourth annual - ommence- 
ment of Oberlin Conservatory. The morn- 
ing concert at Warner Concert Hall was 
presented by Miss Berry and Mr. Hansen, 
organists; the Misses Russell, Beisser, 
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Blodgett, Isley, and Loomis, pianists; and 
Miss Paisley, vocalist. Participants in the 
evening program at Finney Chapel included 
Mr. Welliver and Miss Horton, organists ; 
Mr. Fitzgerald, cornetist; Mr. Cary, vio- 
linist; Miss Bieber and Mr. Toms, vocalists, 
and the Misses Phillips and Bezazian, pian- 
ists. The conservatory orchestra assisted at 
both concerts. 

Thirty-two graduates received bachelor of 


music degrees. 5, % 
* * * 


Brussels Conservatory a Century 
Old 

BrussEL_s.—The Royal 
Music, one of the most famous institutions 
of its kind in Europe, celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of its foundation in the presence 
of the King and Queen of the Belgians. On 
the eve of the centenary, an academic session 
was attended by all the authorities, in the 
course of which celebrated personalities and 
outstanding events in the history of the con- 
servatory were duly commemorated by the 
official speakers. 

The jubilee concert, conducted by Désiré 
Defauw, conductor of the Concerts du Con- 
servatoire, comprised a work by each of the 
successive directors of the institution—Fétis 
(G minor symphony); Gevaert (Fantasie 
Espagnol) ; Tinel (overture to Polyeucte) ; 
Dubois (first act of Mort). Joseph Jongen, 
the present incumbent, was represented by 
his Piéce Symphonique for piano and orches- 
tra, composed in 1929. The soloist was Ar- 
thur De Greef, a leading Belgian pianist. 
Their Majesties were present at the concert, 
as well as numerous delegates sent by for- 
eign countries. 

There was also a banquet at which these 
delegates were guests, and a tea given by 
the Municipality of Brussels. A number of 
promotions and decorations were announced 
in honor of the event. A. G. 

+ + * 


First Summer Artist Recital at 
Juilliard School 


Katherine Bacon, pianist, appeared on 
July 7 in the first artist recital of the course 
at the Juilliard Summer School of Music. 
Her program consisted of two choral pre- 
ludes (Bach-Busoni) ; impromptu in G flat, 
op. 90, No. 3 (Schubert) ; sonata in B flat 
minor, op. 35 (Chopin); La Soirée dans 
Grenade (Debussy); Triana (Albeniz) ; 
Ondine (Ravel) ; and Naila Valse (Delibes- 
Dohnanyi. ) 


Conservatory of 


*x* * * 
Pius X School Session Begins 


Pie summer session of the Pius X School 

f Liturgical Music, New York City, opened 
on July 5. A comprehensive group of 
courses is offered in all branches of church 
music. A course in liturgy is given daily by 
Dom Stephen Thuis, O.S.B., M. Mus. On 
July 5 the choir of the school sang the 
entire Gregorian Mass in the chapel of the 
College of the Sacred Heart. 


Artists Engaged for Holland 
Concerts 
SCHEVENINGEN, HoL__anp.—The following 
artists have been engaged through the de 
Koos management for next season’s con- 
cert course: Cecilia Hansen, Ferdinand 
Hellman, George Kulenkampff, Jacques 
Thibaud, and Alexander Schmuller, violin- 
ists; Stefan Askenase, Henriette Bosmans, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Frederic Lamond, 
Moriz Rosenthal, and Alexander Uninsky, 
pianists; Enrico Mainardi, cellist; Lotte 
Schone, Jacques Urlus, and Jo Vincent, 
singers. The Scheveningen Orchestra will 
be under the direction of Carl Schuricht and 
Ignaz Neumark. G. 


Concert in London Store 


Lonpon.—A concert of major artists from 
Covent Garden was given in the music salon 
of Harrods’ store recently, for which crowds 
waited three hours and more to gain ad- 
mission. The singers were Lauritz Melchior, 
Friedrich Schorr, Eduard Habich, Heinrich 
Tessmer, with Ivor Newton at the piano. 
The concert was given to mark the occa- 
sion of the new H. M. V. Siegfried records 
of these artists, and opened with a recital 
of records, followed by appearances of the 
singers themselves in other arias and songs. 

ae 
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African Music and Opera Excerpts 
Heard at June Festival in Chicago 


Society of American Musicians Ends Season 


Cuicaco.—An interesting program in the 
June festival held at Diana Court was that 
presented on June 23 by Prince Modupe 
Paris, African baritone, and his Afro-Amer- 
ican jubilee singers. The concert was for 
the benefit of the African exhibit fund for 
the proposed Century of Progress exhibition. 

An operatic program was given on June 
28, under the auspices of the American In- 
dian Shop. Excerpts from two American 
operas based on Indian folk-lore, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s Shanewis and Eleanor 
E. Freer’s The Chilkoot Maiden, were sung 
by Princess Tsianina and John Carver. 
Piano numbers from the two operas were 
played by Lionel Sinclair. Special songs 
were sung by the Chicago Philharmonic 
Singers, under the direction of Rudolph 
Haas. 

Facu.tty CoNCERT 

The summer master school faculty re- 
citals of the Chicago Musical College were 
opened on June 28 by Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
pianist, at the Punch and Judy Theatre. 
The second program of the series was of- 
fered by Leon Sametini, of the violin depart- 
ment, on June 30, when he was assisted by 
Edward Collins, pianist, and Goldie Gross, 
cellist, in the Mendelssohn D minor trio. 

WiuiaM Lester Honorep 

Beloit College honored William Lester, 
composer, pianist, accompanist and coach, on 
June 13 by conferring upon him the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Fine Arts. 

3UCHHALTER PUPILS 


Isadore Buchhalter introduced a group of 
his artist-pupils in two concerto recitals at 
Curtiss Hall, June 22 and 29. Patricia Ann 
Levit, Jeanette Albert and Morris Wolf 
were heard on the first program; and Doro- 
thy June Gibson, Clara Friend, and Adelaide 
Berkman on the second, They evidenced 
fine piano playing throughout the program. 
Society OF AMERICAN MusIcIANS ENDS 

SEASON 

Ending its monthly meetings for the sea- 
son with a dinner at the Cordon, the Soci- 
ety of American Musicians looks back upon 
a season of unusual activity. Features of 
the evening were an intimate piano recital 
by Rudolph Ganz and a talk by Dr. William 
Bogan, superintendent of Chicago’s public 
schools. 

The election brought forward the follow- 
ing directors for the ensuing year: Helen 
Lawrence, Robert Macdonald, Vitaly Schnee, 
Daisy Waller, Stephen and Howard Wells. 
President Maryott and Vice-President Van 
Dusen were reélected for a second term. 
The society prides itself on the fact that 
the number of contests held during the past 
season and the number of recitals it has 
sponsored have been the largest in the his- 
tory of the organization. At the same time, 
its membership was the largest it has ever 
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had. A gradual enlargement of activities is 
contemplated by extending membership to 
those residing outside of Chicago and thus 
affording an opportunity for young artists 
in surrounding territories to enter the soci- 
ety’s contests and recitals. 

CuicaGo MusicaL COLLEGE 

The new fall catalogue shows Lathrop 
Ressiguie as business manager of the Chi- 

cago Musical College. Mr. Ressiguie will 
continue enrolling students as usual, in ad- 
dition to supervising many additional duties. 

A violin recital by students of Anah Webb 
was given on June 18 at the college recital 
hall. The program was opened and closed 
by the Webb Violin Ensemble. The Webb 
Violin Sextet also played during the eve- 
ning. Vocal selections were given by 
George Magnus Schutz, faculty guest artist. 
Helen Morton was the accompanist. 

A joint recital by Dorothy Mansfield and 
Mary Louise Howard, sopranos and pupils 
of Proschowski, was given June 15; with 
Helen Morton at the piano. 

The college presented Marjorie Dorn, stu- 
dent of Rudolph Ganz, in a piano recital, 
June 21. 

Sylvia Berger, piano pupil of Helen 
Greenebaum. appeared as soloist before the 
Brahms-Vidya Club, June 11. 

Marvin Meiers, tenor, student of Blanche 
Barbot, fulfilled the following engagements : 
June 1, guest artist at a recital in Joliet 
Conservatory of Music; June 14, soloist be- 
fore the  Parent-Teachers Association, 
Breidwood, Ill.; June 16, soloist at the com- 
mencement program, Joliet Conservatory of 
Music; June 19, radio broadcast over 
WKBB, Joliet; June 21, guest artist with 
Ernest Toy, Australian violinist; and solo- 
ist at Morris, Ill., June 22. Roy Archer, 
baritone, another Barbot pupil, was soloist 
recently at Mount Vernon Methodist 
Church, Birmingham, Ala. 

Piano students of Dorothy Crost and Ber- 
nice Jacobson were heard in recital, June 21. 

Paul Boepple, director of the American 
Institute of Dalcroze Eurythmics, gave an 
improvisation recital at the Little Theatre, 
June 29. 

One of the most interesting spring recitals 
was the original composition program given 
on June 20 in Recital Hall. The young 
composers are advanced students of Wesley 
LaViolette, music director. The works were 

varied and interesting: a Panorama Suite 
for flute, violin, viola and two pianos, writ- 
ten by Nicaner Abelardo, instructor in piano 
and theory in the Philippine Conservatory. 
Mr. Abelardo, who has a master’s degree 
from the Philippine Government sg prin 
tory, was a scholarship pupil of Dr. LaVio- 
lette in composition this year. A sonata for 
piano, F sharp minor, ably performed by 
Willie Goldsmith, was composed by Allan 
Samar, Galesburg, Ill.; Glenn Bacon, of 
Macon, Ga., contributed music for two vio- 
lins and two violas. Mr. Bacon received the 
degree of Bachelor of Music from the col- 
lege. Sonata for violin and piano, played by 
Theodore P tashne, was written by Lawrence 
Best, M. Mus., who has been teaching sol- 
feggio and piano at Chicago Musical Col. 
lege. Ein Feste Burg, for piano, was writ- 
ten and played by Karl McGuire, Stuttgart, 
Ark. The last number on the program was 
a song cycle for scorn and string quintet, 
written by Rudolph Cornejo who received a 
bachelor of music degree from Chicago 
Musical College. Mr. Cornejo is on a leave 
of absence from his ponies as instructor of 
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piano and theory in the Philippine Conserva- 
tory. 

On July 2, a recital by artists students was 
given at the Punch and Judy Theatre. The 
program was offered by Rampton Barlow, 
artist-pupil of Graham Reed, accompanied 
by Adelaide Anderson; Birdie Hilbe, so- 
prano, artist-student of Franz Proschowski, 
accompanied by James Allen; Adelaide An- 
derson, pianist of the faculty, and Miriam 
Ulrich, artist-pupil of E dward Collins. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The first recital of the summer series was 
held at Kimball Hall, July 6. the program 
being presented by Elaine De Sellem, 
mezzo-soprano, and Tomford Harris, pianist, 
members of the faculty. 

Jacob Hannemann of the piano depart- 
ment, presented his pupils in recital at the 
conservatory, June 20. 

A demonstration of piano work in the 
children’s department was given at Kimball 
Hall, July 1, under the direction of Louise 
Robyn. 

Piano students of Fern Weaver, assisted 
by Bulah Blake, soprano, pupil of Elaine 
DeSellem, and Harry Zaslavsky, violinist, 
student of Stella Roberts, were heard in 
recital at the Studio Theatre, June 21. 

Harriet Hebert, contralto, _ presented her 


‘Maton Talley a Bride 


Marion Talley, coloratura, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company four seasons ago, 
was married to Michael Raucheisen, German 
pianist and accompanist, at White Plains, 
N. Y., on June 30. 

Mr. Raucheisen made an American tour 
several seasons ago and intended to return 


MARION TALLEY 
this year for concerts. He has accompanied 
such well known artists as Clare Dux, Rich- 
ard Crooks, Paul Althouse, Nevada Van der 
Veer, Fritz Kreisler, Doris Doe, Frieda 
Klenk, Sigrid Onegin, Pinnera, and others. 
The couple departed on a motor trip to 
Maine and Canada after the ceremony. 
They will reside in Kansas City, Mo. 


Li. of Riichaues Honors Mason 


Mason was given the de- 
Music by the University 


Daniel Gregory 
gree of Doctor of 


Los Angeles Greek Theatre to Give 
Series of Concerts for Six Weeks 


Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, will open the 
celebrity concert season at the new open-air 
Greek Theatre in Griffith Park, Los Angeles, 
July 13, playing Paganini’s concerto in D 
major, Beethoven's romance in G major, 
Yamada’s Kuruka Kuruka, and other selec- 
tions. Theodore Saidenberg is to be Zim- 
balist’s accompanist. 

Concerts will be given in this series every 
Wednesday night for the next six weeks, 
with José Mojica, Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, Reinald Werrenrath, Myra Kinch 
and Percy Grainger engaged to follow Zim- 
balist. Ed \Perkins is managing director of 
the season, which has been planned in co- 
operation with the park commissioners. 

The advance sale of tickets to concert 
patrons, civic officials, motion picture stars, 
Olympic Games’ visitors and other notables, 
forecasts a large audience for Zimbalist’s 
recital and the other concerts. 

These musical events will mark the first 
outdoor appearance of many of the artists. 
Free parking is provided at the theatre, 
where accommodations are available for 2,000 
cars. Another innovation will be attractive 
souvenir programs furnished to all patrons 
without charge. 


Erected at a cost of $250,000 and presented 
to the City of Los Angeles as a gift from 
the late Colonel Griffith, the Greek Theatre 
is one of the show places of the West. It is 
located in Griffith Park, at the end of North 
Vermont Avenue, above Los Feliz Boule 
vard. 

Mojica, tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
will be heard on July 20, on which occasion 
Troy Sanders will be the assisting pianist. 
Schumann-Heink, who has not been heard 
in an outdoor series in California since her 
engagement at the Hollywood Bowl in 1928, 
is to sing at the Greek Theatre on July 27. 
Werrenrath has been booked for August 3. 
This will be his first outdoor recital in Cali 
fornia. Miss Kinch, dramatic dancer of 
Europe, is coming from Berlin to appear on 
August 10, when she will introduce a_ pro- 
gram of mask and creative dances. This 
will be her only American appearance this 
season prior to her New York début at 
Carnegie Hall. Grainger, who appeared at 
the Hollywood Bowl in 1930 ard in previous 
recitals at the Philharmonic, will be the solo- 
ist on August 17. He is now in England 
and is coming to Los Angeles especially for 
this event. 
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pupils in a costume recital at the Eleanor 
Club Recital Hall, June 13. 
Rudolph Reuter, pianist, 
tory faculty, appeared recently in recitals at 
State Teachers’ College, Emporia, Kans., 
and also at State University, Lawrence, 
Kans. 
Lucille 
Burrow, 
of Pearl 
Studio 
Dorothy 


of the conserva 


Elling, soprano, student of Alice 
and Nelle Howell, pianist, pupil 
Appel, gave a joint recital at the 
Theatre, June 20. 
Foster, pianist, 
Wanieck; Hortense Moritz, violinist, pupil 
of Mischa Mischakoff, and Donald Stroup, 
pianist, student of Earl Blair, appeared as 
soloists in the faculty recital of the Fine 
Arts School of Music, Michigan City, Mich., 
June 29. 

A program of original compositions by ad- 
vanced pupils of Arthur Olaf Anderson, 
John Palmer, Leo Sowerby and Stella Rob- 
erts was given at Kimball Hall, June 25. 
Compositions by Frank M. Church, Harold 
Graham, Harold Van Horne, Helen Sand- 
ford, Catherine Saurer, Lora Aborn, Will 
Schneefuss, George Ceiga, Grace Mackellar, 
David MHeisey, Robert Konrad, Muriel 
Parker, Frances Griffith and Dorothy Fos- 
ter comprised the program. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Kurt 


student of 


of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., at its re- 
cent commencement. Dr. Howard Hanson, 
director of the Eastman School of Music, 
presented Dr. Mason for the degree, refer- 
ring to his services in the advancement of 
American music, both as composer and 
writer. 


Phyllis Kraeuter’s Recent 
Engagements 

Phyllis Kraeuter fulfilled an engagement 
in Montclair, May 10. On May 13, 
the cellist played in Albany, N. Y., and June 
7, before the Woman’s Club of Westchester 
County, Bronxville, N. Y. .June 21 marked 
a concert appearance by this artist at Duke 
University, Durham, N. C. Miss Kraeuter 
has joined the music colony at Pittsfield, 
Mass., for the summer. 
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CAROLINE THOMAS 

Caroline Thomas, American violinist, has 
just returned from a European concert tour, 
having appeared in recital in Vienna, Berlin, 
The Hague and London, and as soloist with 
the Budapest Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Budape st. 

The Wien er 
opinion that * 


Gesellschaftsblatt was of the 
‘The charming American violin 


CAROLINE THOMAS 


aroline Thomas, has at her com- 
ability. Her elegance of tone 
yf pitch were admirable. Her 
and her fine intuitive talent 
were also shown in the works which fol- 
lowed. This was her Vienna début and at 
the same time her first appearance in Europe. 
It was a great success and she was accorded 
an ovation.” 

In Budapest, the 
“At last night’s 
soloist was Caroline 


virtuosa, 
mand great 
and sureness of 
brilliant technic, 


Nemzeti Ujsag carried: 
Philharmonic concert the 
Thomas, an American 
violinist, who played the Mendelssohn con 
certo with fine finish and good taste. She 
merited the prolonged applause that followed 
her pertormance, 

In Berlin, the Signale observed: “A 
worthy, well-founded technic—her future 
appearances will be followed with interest. 

Of her performance in The Hague, Het 
Algemeen Handelsblad commented: “It was 
soon apparent that she is a born violinist and 
extremely well schooled.” Haagsche Cou- 
rant noted “her clever playing and worthy 
technic—bow control—facility and virtu- 
osity and De Avondpost Dagblad stated 
‘On technical grounds she is most proficient ; 

clever virtuoso. She plays musically 
intuitively and the whole program was 
played with technical fluency and perfect in- 
tonation.” 

Che London Times printed: “What struck 
chiefly about the playing of Miss Caro- 
line Thomas was the beauty and power of 
her tone. One could admire the consider- 
able degree of technical skill to which she 
has attained, the steadiness “m her rhythm 
and the general vitality.” The Daily Tele 
graph: “The most striking of er qualities is 
the purity and warmth of her tone. This 
and a singularly exact sense of pitch gave 
charm to everything she played.” The Star: 

At the ee Hall a young American 
virl fiddler created quite a lot of excitement. 
She has a big tone of round and rich quality, 
1 good bowing arm, and above all, brains. 
Moreover, her violin is “The Lubbock’ Strad, 
a gorgeous instrument. Miss Thomas is one 

the best young artists I have heard of 
ite, and she must visit us again.’ 


LEONORA CORONA 


Corona sang Aida in 
recently, she was well 
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received by the press as well as the public. 
Said E. de S. Melcher in the Evening Sun: 
“Leonora Corona was nothing short of su- 
perb in the title role. . . . Due to her excel- 
lencies and the vocal proficiencies of some 
of the other members of the cast, the opera 
was a real success.” 

The Herald: “Leonora Corona, who sang 
the title role, gave a splendid account of 
herself. Her voice, which was true in all 
its phases, carried remarkably well despite 
the lack of acoustical backboarding and she 
played as honestly as though she were on 
the Metropolitan stage instead of in the 
center of a soggy ball park.” 

The Post: “Mme. Corona was the out- 
standing member of the company, render- 
ing her two long and difficult arias, not to 
mention the many duets and other numbers, 
with a soprano voice that rang clear and 
strong throughout the park.” 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 


When Paul Althouse sang recently in 
Halifax with the Choral Union and the 
Conservatory Orchestra, under the baton of 
lfan Williams, the local press lauded him. 

“Paul Althouse achieved an unqualified 
and superlative triumph last evening,” com- 
mented the Herald. “He received vociferous 
applause, and enthusiastically expressed opin- 
ions by fastidious judges of music, present 
in the house, were to the effect that Mr. 
Althouse is beyond comparison. .. . His 
spell was felt from the first splendid line of 
his song, Onaway, Awake, Beloved from the 
Hiawatha of Coleridge-Taylor, when his 
resonant tenor filled the house with music 
hitherto new to it in distinction. . . . What 
may be called his mastery of vocal finesse 
was disclosed in his grand finale, the Prize 
Song from Die Meistersinger. He was in 
his element, and the house echoed for min- 
utes with applause as the last grandly 
voiced note died away. As has been said, 
it was an evening of complete triumph for 
Mr. Althouse, a demonstration of an unfor- 
gettable kind that the heralding press notices 
were not misleading. Halifax had last eve- 
ning the opportunity of hearing a really 
great voice. 

The Chronicle: “Mere words can only 
suggest the qualities of his marvelous tenor 
voice, while its real power to enthral the 
emotions and minds of his hearers remains 
unexpressed. 

“He is an artist it is difficult to "48 
because no sooner does the mind of a lis- 
tener begin to appreciate the beauty, depth 
and breadth of his tone, his ease, control 
and power, than the listener is swept by that 
supreme ability of his voice to stir, and for- 
gets to think under the spell.” 

The Mail reviewer said, in part: “Paul 
Althouse combines in a superlative degree 
the gifts of a wonderful vocal organ, 
schooled perfectly to the direction of his 
will; perfect diction, which was a subject of 
warm praise last evening; and the dramatic 
gift, which gives to each song its full inmost 
significance. He is the genuine artist who 
gets into the heart the motif of his song, 
and discloses it in all its fullness to his 
audience.” 

BEATA MALKIN 

Beata Malkin, soprano of La Scala and 

3erlin, and sister of Manfred and Joseph 
Malkin, received the following comments in 
the Berlin press following appearances in 
Aida and Madam Butterfly: “She sings and 
acts beautifully.” “Her performance was 
noteworthy, and her soprano voice warm 
and full.” 


GIUSEPPE MARTINO-ROSSI 


Excerpts from the press following Giu- 
seppe Martino-Rossi’s appearances as Amo- 
nasro in Aida at the Cincinnati Zoo Opera 
opening, June 12, follow: 

Cincinnati Enquirer: “Martino-Rossi, the 
Amonasro of the evening, gave us a virile 
and excellently sung performance, backed by 
experience and sureness of touch.” 

Cincinnati Times-Star: “Magnificent Mar- 
tino-Rossi, the Ethiopian King, extended his 
voice both emotionally and dramatically.” 


ROSA TENTONI 


The Italian American of Newark, N. J., 
printed of Rosa Tentoni who appeared there 
recently: “Rosa Tentoni, whose voice is of 
excellent dramatic quality, sang superbly. 
She is a young artist with a vibrant per- 
sonality who is endowed with great vocal 
gifts which seem destined to carry her to 
the highest artistic peak.” 


LOUIS SHERMAN 


Louis Sherman, tenor, back in America 
after appearances in Italy, received the com- 
mendation of the Genovese press during his 
season with the Genoa company. The Gior- 
nale di Genova: “He is generously gifted 
with a warm lyric voice, and to this is added 
a fine acting technic.” The Cremona Regine 
Fascista: “He disclosed a beautifully clear 


voice of pleasing quality, full of rich, limpid 
high notes and modulations. He is also an 
intelligent actor.” 
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MRS. A. THEODORE GAILLIARD 

From the time a pupil of Mrs. A. The- 
odore Gailliard learns to memorize his first 
piece, he is given an opportunity to play 
it before his fellow students and their 
friends, at weekly musicales. 

Mildred Cooper, a talented young Gail- 
liard student, has played at many of these 
gatherings, but on June 24 she made her 
début at the studios in an entire recital 
program. There were surprisingly few tech- 
nical slips in the playing of the difficult list, 
which included works by Paradies, Handel, 
Bach, Mozart, Chopin, Liszt, Lavallée, Mac- 
Dowell, Iljinski and Debussy. Miss Cooper 
gave evidence that she has acquired a firm 
technical foundation, a feeling for color and 
rhythm, and musical understanding. G. N. 


BERTA GERSTER GARDINI 


Lydia Dozier, soprano, has been reéngaged 
as a member of the Cincinnati Zoo Opera. 
Miss Dozier has been a member of the com- 
pany for many years. 

Sara Lee, mezzo-soprano, is a weekly fea- 
ture in a quarter-hour program broadcast on 


Mondays over WOR. Besides singing over 
this station, the artist is known to listeners 
of WABC, WJZ and WEAF. She also has 
sung from KDKA in Pittsburgh. During 
the summer, Miss Lee is appearing in As- 
bury Park, N. J., and vicinity. 

Verna Carega sings over WPCH, WRNY 
and WMCA. 

Elze Zanger has finished a season at the 
Schweriner Stadt Theater, Germany. 

Rosalind Grob, soprano, teaching and 
singing in Chicago, recently appeared in 
Trovatore in Downers, Ill. Miss Grob gave 
a concert of Bohemian songs, for which she 
had to import the music from Vienna. The 
soprano was heard also at the Hotel Win- 
dermere, in conjunction with Earl Johnson, 
tenor. 

YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Eleanor Berger, contralto soloist and 
teacher ¢ voice at Moravian College for 
Women, Bethlehem, Pa., has been reéngaged 
for next year. 

Frederic Tozere, baritone, has been solo- 
ist for the Forest Hills Church of Christ 
Scientist for the past two months. He has 
been heard in concert and recital, also, in 
East Orange and Maplewood, N. J., and was 
featured in several broadcasts in New York 
City and Rochester, N. Y., throughout the 
past season. 

George Jarvis, bass, gave a song recital at 
his home in New Rochelle, N. Y. Lillian 
Heyward accompanied him at the piano. 


Mabel Oiesen, soprano, who has_ been 
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choir director and soloist at the Lutheran 
Church of the Redeemer, Bayside, N. Y., 
for the past three years, has been reéngaged 
for the coming season. The choir, com- 
posed of women’s voices, was organized by 
Miss Oiesen. Their recent vesper service 
consisted of both accompanied and a cap- 
pella selections, chosen for the most part 
from the works of Bach and his contem- 
poraries. 

The artists mentioned above are attend- 
ing the Yeatman Griffith summer vocal mas- 
ter classes in New York City. 


OLGA HALASZ 
Olga Halasz’ pupils’ recital of June 29 at 
Steinway Hall, New York City, brought 
forward a score of pianists of all ages. Lois 
Dawson was awarded a teacher’s certificate. 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 
Lisa Roma, soprano, has joined the Es- 
telle Liebling Summer Radio Course. 


MARGARET MacCONACHIE 


BrowNSVILLE, ‘TEX.—Pupils from the 
Margaret MacConachie studios have been 
appearing throughout Texas. Mrs. C. K. 
Wildermuth, soprano, and Helen Flynn, pi- 
anist, gave a program for the homecoming 
of the Rotarians at the El Jardin Hotel. 
Mrs. Wildermuth also sang for the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at San Benito. Miss 
Flynn played at the commencement exer- 
cises of the senior class of Harlingen High 
School; Margaret Weinert, at the graduat- 
ing exercises of the Brownsville High 
School; and Jane Huett, at the graduating 
exercises of the Olmito schools. Gladys 
Woodrum, lyric soprano, sang recently at 
an open session of the Eastern Star. Mrs. 
J. K. Wells is soprano soloist at the Eng- 
lish Cathedral, Brownsville. 

On June 9, Miss MacConachie presented 
Miss Flynn in recital at Harlingen, assisted 
by Mrs. Wildermuth; Mrs. C. E. Bowers, 
contralto, and Gladys Woodrum, lyric 
soprano. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
American Folk Song Festival 
Held at Ashland, Kentucky 


Audience of 3,000 Assembles From All Parts of Country 


ASHLAND, Ky.—The American Folk Song 


Society, founded by Jean Thomas, presented - 


the second annual American Folk Song 
Festival, June 12, at the cabin Traipsin’ 
Woman on the Mayo Trail in the foothills 
of Kentucky. An audience of more than 
3,000 gathered from all over the country to 
witness the authentic interpretation of 
American folk music. A large rustic stage 
erected in front of the log cabin formed a 
picturesque setting for the event, while high 
hills enclosing the ravine in which the cabin 
stands proved a natural amphitheatre so per- 
fect in acoustics that the voices of the chil- 
dren who sang ballads and the faint tingling 
of the primitive dulcimer could be heard 
from every point. There were no benches 
and the audience was grouped about on the 
green hillsides. 

The entire festival program was arranged, 
presented and financed by the founder of the 
American Folk Song Society. It is the pur- 
pose of the society, which has been incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
Kentucky, to perpetuate authentic interpre- 
tation of American folk music. “We be- 
lieve,” said Miss Thomas, “that by present- 
ing an annual festival in which only authentic 
singers and musicians participate we will 
perpetuate our priceless lore. Only those 
ballad singers to whom the ballad has been 
handed down by word of mouth take part 
in the program and only those untrained 
musicians who have had their art from their 
forebears are sought to play frolic tunes, 
lonesome tunes and to sing Devil’s Ditties.” 

The program opened with a twenty-minute 
adaptation of The Infare from the book 
Devil’s Ditties by Miss Thomas. The In- 
fare is the primitive celebration which fol- 
lowed the wedding ceremony in pioneer 
days; in those days when folks sang ballads 
to step the tune in the absence of a fiddle 
or other musical instrument. In this epi- 
sode three Elizabethan ballads were sung 
without accompaniment, just as they were 
brought into the wilderness centuries ago. 
Following the Infare, each authentic step in 
America’s musical history was presented in 
its proper sequence ; there were sea chanteys, 
lumber camp songs, cow boy songs; and 
Jilson Setters, the Singin’ Fiddler of Lost 
Hope Hollow (whom Roxy brought from 
his windowless cabin in the Kentucky moun- 
tains a few years ago to fiddle and sing for 
New York audiences), delighted the gather- 
ing with his frolic tunes and Elizabethan 
ballads. There was Uncle Abner West, 
“nigh on to eighty year old,” playing a 
primitive three-string dulcimer which his 
great-grandfather had made; there was a 
fifty-four-string dulcimer brought into the 
Kentucky mountains a century ago; a banjo 
picker held the crowd enthralled with his 
skillful “picking” and the singers such as 
Aunt Cardeley Sparkman with the charming 
plaintive singing of Lord Thomas and Fair 
Elender and Walter Caldwell singing Bar- 


bary Ellen as only a mountain singer can to 
whom the ballad has been handed down by 
word of mouth. 

The program was brought down to Colo- 
nial days, which period was portrayed with 
the dancing of the Virginia reel by eight 
girls in colorful costumes of satin and lace 
and wearing powdered wigs typical of the 
time of Washington. Jilson Setters played 
Pop Goes the Weazel for the youthful 
dancers. The program closed with the sing- 
ing of that best loved of lonesome tunes, 
Down in the Valley, sung by the entire cast 
of sixty. At its conclusion the Venerable 
Theodore S. Will, Rector of Calvary Epis- 
copal Church, dedicated the cabin Traipsin’ 
Woman. 

The cabin is so called because when its 
owner first went into the mountains of Ken- 
tucky as a court stenographer, mountain 
folk called her “traipsin’ woman” because 
she “traipsed” from court to court with the 
“jedge and a passel of lawyers.” 


Simmons in Woodstock, N. Y. 


William Simmons, baritone and teacher 
of New York, is spending the summer at 
Woodstock, N. Y., in the Catskills. Mr. 
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Simmons is teaching there and has accepted 
several concert engagements in the vicinity. 
He returns to New York in September. 


Delius Composition to Have 
American Premiére 

Frederick Delius, the eminent blind Brit- 
ish composer, is to have his composition, Air 
and Dance, played next season for the first 
time in America by the New York Sin- 
fonietta, Quinto Maganini conducting. The 
piece, written for string orchestra, is a fea- 
ture of one of the three concerts scheduled 
for the sinfonietta at Town Hall, New York 
City. It was dedicated by the composer to 
the National Association for the Blind, and 
was dictated by him to an amanuensis who 
prepares his works for publication. Maga- 
nini includes on the same program another 
novelty, an ancient Greek Choric arranged 
for modern performance by Vassos Kanellos 
of the Greek Academy. It is a lament for 
the death of Agamemnon, and is said to be 
one of the few authentic Greek themes which 
have survived. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Honors Nina 

Morgana 

Buffalo, N. Y., which is celebrating its 

centennial this month, has bestowed a com- 

memorative Centennial Medal on Nina Mor- 

gana, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 

Company. Miss Morgana was born in 
Buffalo of Italian parentage. 





Robin Hood Dell 
at First of 


Thronged 
Summer Concerts 


Third Season Begins With Notable Program Conducted by 
Smallens—Stokowski Directs Opening Number 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. —The Philadelphia 
Orchestra opened its third season of summer 
concerts in Robifi Hood Dell on June 28. 
The opening number, overture to Meister- 
singer, was directed by Leopold Stokowski, 
after which he relinquished the baton to 
Alexander Smallens, music director of the 
summer concerts and conductor during the 
first two weeks of the season. Mr. Smallens 
chose Phaeton by Saint-Saéns, excerpts 
from the Damnation of Faust, by Berlioz, 
and Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 5 in E 
minor. The orchestra played with its ac- 
customed brilliancy and the Dell was 
thronged on this occasion. 

The June 29 program, under Mr. Smal- 
lens, opened with the overture to Mozart’s 
Marriage of Figaro, followed by an ex- 
ceptionally fine reading of Brahms’ sym- 
phony No. 2 in D. The second half was 
in lighter vein, including Artists Life by 
Strauss, Heart Wounds and Last Spring by 
Grieg, two numbers for string orchestra, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s suite from the Snow 
Maiden. 

On June 30, Rose Bampton, American 
contralto, appeared as the first soloist of the 
season. She gave a most sympathetic and 


artistic interpretation of Air de Lia, from 
Debussy’s Prodigal Son. Later she sang 
Adieu Foréts, from Tschaikowsky’s Jeanne 
d’Arc and was recalled again and again, un- 
til she obliged with two encores. Both songs 
were admirably accompanied by Sylvan 
Levin. The remainder of the program was 
made up of Mendelssohn’s overture to A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and Strauss’ 
Till Eulenspiegel (both excellently played 
7 the orchestra under Smallens); Bizet’s 

/Arlesienne suite No. 1 (which proved 
wot ; and a fine reading of the Polovet- 
skian Dances from Borodin’s Prince Igor. 

The July 1 concert was omitted because 
of rain, but its programmed symphony, 
Franck’s D minor, was played on July 2. 
Mr. Smallens directed and was most en- 
thusiastically received. The program also 
held Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade, 
given a colorful reading. 

July 3 brought Beethoven’s Lenore Over- 
ture and a pleasing performance of the 
Mozart Jupiter Symphony. There were also 
Invitation to the Dance by Weber-Wein- 
gartner, Dream Pantomime from Haensel 
and Gretel, and excerpts from Gétterda am- 
merung. Bea Se 
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Bunny Rabbit’s Finger Plays, by Bessie 


stead of simplifying matters, it is difficult 
to write an unbiased review of this book. 
There are some useful ideas embodied there- 
in, which might prove advantageous to a 
groping mother or nursery governess, but 
an experienced musician will hardly find 
this book of any value. (Oliver Ditson Co., 
Inc. ) 
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String Compositions 
Reviewed by Arthur Hartmann 


Pantoum, for violin and piano, by 
André Pascal. 

An extremely clever little composition 
and one which violinists will probably seize 
upon. If it derives directly from Ravel’s 
Mother Goose it has, nontheless, a certain 
originality and saucy wit which is, of course, 
the reason for its effectiveness. (Durand & 


Cie., Paris.) 
Five O’Clock, 
piano, by Maurice 


There 


fox trot for violin and 
Ravel. 

is probably no greater admirer of 
the art and originality of Ravel than myself, 
yet for such a piéce d’occasion I have no 
use whatever. It is questionab le whether an 
American writing such a fox trotting five 
o'clock could have gucceeded in getting it 
printed. The arrangement by André Asselin 


COURIER 


certainly 
Paris.) 


nowhere else. (Durand & Cie, 


Ivor Newton Accompanying 


Many Artists 


In addition to accompanying at the recent 
star concert given in Harrod’s emporium, 
London, Ivor Newton has recently accom- 
panied a recital given by Conchita Supervia 


‘at Monte Carlo, and another, given by Ninon 


Valiin at Nice; also recitals at Wigmore 
Hall, London, by Marguerite d’Alvarez, 
Oda Slobodskaya and Cuthbert Reaveley. 
He has made a number of records with 
Mme. Supervia for the Parlophone Com- 
pany. 


Edna Zahm Sings With Buffalo 
Orchestra 
soprano, 


Edna 
soloist 
chestra, 
mixed 
Assembly, 


appeared as 
3uffalo Symphony Or- 
Later she will head a 
quartet at the Bay View (Mich.) 
William Reddick, director. 


Zahm, lyric 
with the 
June 26. 


Baer to Sing in Richmond, Va. 
The Woman’s Club of Richmond, Va., is 
to present Frederic Baer in recital early 
next year. This will be the baritone’s début 
in the Virginia capital. Added to Mr. 
Baer’s Western tour next season is Free- 
port, Ill., where he will appear directly after 
his performance in La Crosse, Wis. 


Degree for Arnold Volpe 


Arnold Volpe, conductor of the Miami 
Symphony and the Kansas City Symphony 
orchestras, and founder of the New York 
Stadium concerts, received the degree of 
Doctor of Music from the Boguslaski Col- 
lege of Music in Chicago. 


Miriam Marmein Goes to 


July 9, 1932 


ning to build an outdoor stage at her country 


place, 


given during the summer. 


Kansas, Oklahoma, 


where informal dance concerts will be 


Teachers from 


Colorado and _ nearer 


points east will attend her summer sessions 
and coach in repertoire. 





Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present addresses of the following: 


M. E. Adler 

Gregor Alexandresco 
Alszlo Aliga 

Achille Anelli 

A. D’Orme-Baker 
Antonio Bassi 

Mrs. William B. Beach 
Victor Benham 
Umberto Bernucci 
Mary Biffan 

George Blumenthal 
Giacoma Bourg 

Zara Bouson 
Margaret Bovard 

O. N. Bryant 
Francesco "Sone. Fusco 
Buzzi-Peccia 

Lavie Cadorin 

G, Carnsion 

Nino Carboni 

Angelo Carlino 

C. Versel Chamberlain 
Florence Chambers 
Norman Curtis 
Stephen Czukar 

Greta Dalm 

George de 

Chev. Gaulter I Del’Eveille 
George De Sel 

Solita De Solis 
Ragini Devi 

Maude De Voe 

Byron S. — 
Dmitry Dobk 

Mme. Dodd- Created 
Beatrice Elliott 

Frank G, Ernst 
Maestro Geremia Fabrizi 
Carl Fishberg 

Mirian Franken 

G. A. M. Fuleihan 
Anna A. Garrett 
Alexander Goldberg 
Olga Gulleledge 

John Hartigan 

Jean Heimel 
Frederick Hellar 
Russell Blake Howe 


Joseph Lewin 
Marguerite Lichti 
Maryan Liszt 
Thaddeus Loboyka 
Harold A. Loring 
Issay i nereny 
Norma Lutg 
Margaret Eater McBride 
od McGrath 

Beleska Malinoff 
Armand Marbini 
Josef Martin 
Joseph Mendelsohn 
Helen C. Moller 
Florence Nelson 
Gisella Neu 
Anna_Nordenstrom-Law 
Carl L. Pawlowski 
A. M. Pergain 
Wm. B. Peters 
Miron Poliakin 
Arnold Powell 
Alfred Price Quinn 
Rita Raymond 
Forest Redfield 
H, r Reynolds 
Ss. Rosenthal 
jean Rouse 

orbert Salter 
Anna Savina 
Philip Scharf 

. Scha 
Marguerite Schuiling 
osef F. Schwarz 
Valter D. Smith 
Edith Silance-Smith 
Harrison A. Stevens 
Norman Stoneham 
Leo Strokoff 
Marcia Sumelska 
Virginia Carrington 

Thomas 
Tofi Trabilsee 
Prof. A. H. Trouk 
Marie Woodman Tufts 
Emilio Vaccaro 
Fernando Villa 
Harold Von Oppenheim 


teaching piano in the 


ince l re 


way ol 
manner 


sed to that 


BAND ann ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


or aui PUBLISHERS, POSTPAID to you 


Trios, ete. 


Vocal and Instrumental Solos, Duets, 
instruction Materia! for all Instruments 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC SUPPLY CO. 


1658 Broapwar 


kin- 
viewer i 
peda gy 


New Yor Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York 


also all his indications regarding bow- 
ings and phrasings) is of the most ordinary 
and the setting, for violin and piano, can 
be imagined only in a second-rate tavern of 
a small fishing port in France or Italy, and 


(as 


Floyd F. Jones 
Victor H. Kasper 
Alberta Lauer 
Mire. Z._P. Leary 
George Lehmann 
Ediana Leori 


Walter Von Oppenheim 
Elemer Von Pichler 
Pauline Watson 

Colton. White 

Mrs. Stacey Williams 
Roland B. Woodin 


Cape Cod 

Miriam Marmein, 
ork on June 
at Manomet, Cape Cod, 


dancer-mime, left New 
24 for her summer activities 
Mass. She is plan- 





EUGENE DUBOIS 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


Phone CIrele 7-1950 





NATIONAL * sures 


Special attention to artist clippings 
48 W. 27th St., N. Y. 





PRESS CLIPPING 


BOgardus 4-6264 





FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Privats AND Crass Lessons 
American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


Tel.: REgent 4-8226 





Member of 


169 East 78th St., N. Y. C. 











The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 











NDON, W. 1 





Complete Catalogues post free on application 


} 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET | 
LO 





Summer Session, June 20 to July 30 











AMERICAN 


Theory 
West 59th St., 
Tel. Circle 7-5329 


INSTITUTE. 
APPLIED MUSIC. 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean | 


R. Huntington Woodman 
and Composition 
New York 


PEAB O DY 
CONSERVATORY 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


oldest and most noted Conservaiory 


Circulars Mailed 


The 
in the Country. 











| 





MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA— LECTURES 


LECTURE COURSE ON ANALYSIS OF POPULAR SYMPHONIES 
For Information and Catalogue, address the Office 


310 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 


(Registration Now Open) ACademy 2-3860 














You surely wish to have a 


The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALOVRIER 


review of the world of music; fill out the accompanying slip and 
“become a subscriber of the Mustcat Courter. 


thorough and comprehensive weekly 





FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 
and holds good for a lim- 
ited period. 











Musicat Counter, 113 West S7th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


For enclosed $5.00 send the Musica Counmar for one year 
and include the dictionary. 


Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 
Name 


Address ... 











NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Third Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


Seay =! training in a branches of music. Piano—A. Fraemcke; Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. Ebann; 

ture—Carl Hein; Harp—A. Francis Pinto and Faculty of 38. Classes in Theory, composition, 
bina A mg sight-singing, music appreciation, history of music, etc., included in all courses. Department 
for beginners. Summer Courses. Send for Catalogue. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


MU PHI EPSILON Zinn brane Ne 


National Honorary Musical Sorority Home Environment for Music Students 
National President: Mrs. Daniel P. King, 2829 Park Ave., Minneapolis Epna M. Werpenorr, Mer. 


Ghe Clebeland Justitute of (usic 


BAA TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER. 3s 
nd for Catalogue Outlining Courses and F 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Ave., CLEVEL AND, 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART Ox 


OF THE 
Public Schools 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC :c'*os' games" arnt 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Founded in 1865 
FOUR YEAR COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
BACHELOR'S DEGREE — MASTER’S DEGREE — TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
1 and 1 advantages. Dormitories. Complete and modern equipment. 
Limited enrollment. 
For catalogue and year book address: FRANK H. SHAW, Director Oberlin. Ohio 





Courses in Violin, Piano, Voice, Or- 
gan, Theory, Composition, and Public 
Schooi Music, teading to the degree 
et Mus. B.. and ali the advantages of 
Liberal Arts College. iuition Reason- 
able. Write for catalog. 
Carl J. Waterman, Mus. D., Dean 





NationaL CLus Housg aNnp 
HEADQUARTERS 
57 West 75tH Street, New Yorn 








OHIO 








120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
FRANK go gg Dean — A school for serious 
students. All Moderate tuition fees. 


ie Education. 














Buy From Your Local Music Dealer 











—_ 7 eo > 
(incinnati ( onservatory «Music 
Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 


and 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


SIXTY-SIXTH SEASON OPENS SEPTEMBER 12th 


New Department of Band Music, under direction 
of FRANK SIMON, famous conductor and cornetist 


For catalogue address C. M. Middleton, Registrar 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











TING COMPANY, INC. 


West 39TH St., New Yorm 





MUSICAL COURIER 








, the Theatre of Dionysius, 
to-date Monte Carlo Theatre. 


VILLA LOBOS, 
Brasilian composer, with his wife and guests on the balcony of their Parts 
picture, Arthur Rubinstein and Yolanda Norris, pianists, and Olincinda Ricare 
singer are also shown 


GIUSEPPE DE 
will make a 
unde F the managen 


m Musi 


ind ffits 


MARCEL GRANDJANY 
is vacationing in France. In the fall the 
GEORGES BARRERE harpist starts his fourth tour of America 
will be the veaquiar conductor of the Chav with René Le Roy, flutist. M. Grandjany 
tauqua Orchestra, (Chautauqua, N. ‘ is devoting some time to composing and 


7 4 
this summer in the absence of Albert making arrangements for the harp. (Apeda 
‘ ] photo.) 


4s]. 


sarvigt al ngecd SAMUEL INSULL 


- - C. O to - .. . . . 

uw 7 hing activities te . f 7 

“; ill confine his teaching activities to his sailed for Europe last week, after resigning RICHARD CROOKS 

New York studio this summer. The are : ae risa ad 
= : ~ his post as president of the Chicago Civ 

courses offered include private and class Opera. (Photo © | 


hroadcasts weekly on the Firestone 
by Samuel Jnsull 
lessons. 


Hour, substituting for his friend 
Lawrence Tibbett, who is making his 
first pleasure tour of Europe 


EXECUTIVE AND CAMPAIGN COMMITTEES OF THE NASHI 
COMMUNITY CONCERT ASSOCIATION 
Left to right: Robert Ferguson, campaign dire Leolyn I {unis 
‘ pane aria A . — ng Donald Kempton, vice-president; Mrs. George E uburban chairman; Mrs 
MAX REINHARDT’S HOME IN SALZBURG idacdk, snomicat: acs A Oo Povtee haadieaiiere chalesion « Mamithe Machones 


is a point of interest to musical visitors at the Mozart Festival. The producer's Every ant secretary: Clarence Whitney,.treasurer. Office ture 
man has been a feature of the Salzburg festivities for many seasons. W. H. Weston, banquet chairman, and Alvin Luci 


(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MUSICAL@URIER 


Weekly Review or me Worlds Music | 











ARTHUR JUDSON 
Manager 


WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRATEN ALBERT COATES 
Conductor, June 28 to July 25 Conductor, July 26 to August 22 


4 


ADOLPH LEWISOHN MRS. CHARLES S. GUGGENHEIMER 
Honorary Chairman Chairman 


OFFICIALS AND CONDUCTORS OF THE NEW YORK STADIUM CONCERTS 
SUMMER OF 1932 





